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WORKS BY W. E HENLEY. 


DEACON BRODIE. 


THREE PLAYS | ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
BEAU AUSTIN. 


By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 
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Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
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Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century... . 4dmirai Guinea. This brilliant piece of workmanship isincom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an actaé/e play this is it.’ 

Times.— Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ : 

Queen.—‘ Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 
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dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . Admiral Guinea, . . . the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 
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Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JOHN FLORIO. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

*,* The object of this Series is to place book-levers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1893; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘ We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E. 
Henley's ‘‘ Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 








VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough ecges. 





Daily Chronicle.—‘ ‘1 h= passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light.’ 

Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 

Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 

. . « These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 

Professor Minto in 7% oekman—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. »yw.& Hesiev. Third 


Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there is fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . . » Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Ma!l Gazette.—‘<A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS, Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. . . He isamaster of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

Athenzeum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader... . . He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY. Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action on illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 











MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that the First 
Edition of MR. LOCK’S ‘LIFE OF JOHN KEBLE’ 
having been exhausted, a SECOND EDITION is 
nearly ready. 

FICTION. 

Pryce —TIME and THE WOMAN. 

Author of ‘Miss Maxwell's Affections,’ 
etc. 2vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 

‘It is impossible to read the book without interest and admiration.’—Scoftsmav. 

‘ One is constrained to eulogise for its rarity Mr. Pryces ability to depict life as 
it is lived to-day in England by a certain class. He has, in fact, written a book of 
some distinction, and the more his readers have thought and observed for themselves, 
the more are they likely to appreciate it.—/’al/ Mad/ Gazette. 

‘Quite peculiar fascination is exercised by this novel. The story is told with 
unusual cleverness, ‘* Time and the Woman” has genuine literary distinction, and 
the rarity of this quality in the ordinary novel needs no expression.’— Vanity Fair. 


Norris —A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘ Marcia,’ ‘ His Grace,’ ete. With 6 Illustrations by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘What with its interesting story, its graceful manner, and its perpetual good 
humour, the book is as enjoyable as any that has come from its author‘s pen.’ 
Scofsman, 

“Here, as usual, Mr. Norris is admirably restrained, sliiy humorous, 


astic ( 


By RICHARD PRYCE, 
‘The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,’ 


oftly 
satirical, crisp and clear in his style. Vem rronicle. 


*The rk of art.’ —Scottish Leader. 


Author of ‘Vera’—THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 


book is aw 


the Author of ‘ Blue Roses,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6 JFust published. 

‘4 musician's dream, pathetically broken off at the hour of its realisation, is 

vividly represented in this book. . . . . Well written, and possessing many elements 
of interest Phe success of ** The Dance of the H may be safely predicted. 


Morning DP. 


Marriott-Watson.—DIOGENES OF LONDON. | Stories 


and Sketches. By H. B. MARkIoTT-WATSON, Crown 8vo, buckram, 


6s. 
* There is abundant cleverness in the volume, especially in the ‘ fantasies,” which 
are often fresh in conception and vivid in general effect... .. We may add that 


the typography is delightful.” —Glode. 
*Mr. Watson's merits are unmistakable and irresistible.’ Sar. 
*Mr. Marriott-Watson is a very charming . But there is more in him. 
, 


He has power; and in the way of incident we have read nething more full of 


han ** The Stroke of One,” which is the second fantasy or sketch... . 


Kact 1¢ of these little things is ¢ iwork: and ea ei tull of promise for the 
writer. For > man wi an so cleanly polish a little gem wall probably find his 
work presently in the cutting ofa really great stone into its proper brilliance.’ 


\ clever book and an inter x ol {, James's Gacette. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

©Q.’.—GREEN BAYS: A Book of Verse. By ‘Q.,’ Author 
of ‘ The Splendid Spur,’ etc. Extra post 8vo, laid paper, rough edges, 

cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 
‘ The verses display a rare and f parody, great command of metre, 
and a very pretty turn of humou 
* The litt vk isajoy. Let us thank Heaven for laughter and for the wit and 

I } Vanity Fair. 


TRAGEDY of the CAESARS. The 


With numerous Illustra- 


versatile gift 


Baring-Gould.—The 


E-mperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. 





tions. By S. BARING-GOULD. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 30s. 

‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a sutject of undying interest. The 
great feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhil {in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supphed on a scale 
of profuse magnificence.” — Daily Chronicle. 

‘The volume will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way 
there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . .. Mr. Barnng-Gould has most 


diligently read his authorities, and presented his narrative in such a way as not to 


make oue dull page.” —A thenaum 


Baring-Gould.—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. By 
S. BARING-GOULD. With 67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘We have read Mr. Baring-Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of 

us information, and there is not a dull page in it. 


otes and Queries. 


By WALTER LOCK, 


quaint and van 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. 


M.A. With Portrait from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A., 
crown 8vo, buckram, ss. 
* The |} k will take its place at once among the literature of the Oxford move- 
ment, lorkshire Post. 
‘Mr. Lock writes throughout very sympathetically, and has succeeded in making 


his biography thoroughly interesting.’ Westminster Gacette. 


‘Mr xck’s book deserves warm welcome. .... It is written in a most moderate 
ard fair tone from beginn ng to end, and it is certain that all lovers of Keble will 
be grateful for the volume ; and the run of general readers will find in it as good a 
memo they are ever likely to get of the pattern Churchman of his age.’— CAurch 
/imes. 


Hadfield and Gibbins—A SHORTER WORKING DAY, 


By R. A. HADFIELD and H. DE B. GiBRins, M A. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
‘A very useful and instruct mtribution to the study of the Eight Hours 
Question,’— 7 mes. 
Bushill— PROFIT SHARING and the LABOUR OUES- 
TION. By T. W. BusHILL. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
A Series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics by well-known 
Scholars. Crown 8vo, finely printed, and bound in blue buckram, 


gilt top. 


Cicero. DE ORATORE I. Translated by N. P. Moor, 
M.A., \ssistant-Master at Clifton. 3s. 6d. Keady. 

ZEschylus.—AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOROE, EUMENI- 
DES. Translated by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., late Professor of Greek 


at St. Andrews. 5s. | Ready. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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NOTES 

On the control of the military in Ireland, as far as civil 
matters are concerned, there was a significant discussion 
in the Lords on Friday : when Lord Ashbourne demanded 
some explanation of the discrepancy between Ministerial 
statements, and when Lord Clarina reproached Lord 
Spencer with turning his back on his former and better 
record, The First Lord stated that the Lord Lieutenant 
is empowered to employ troops for ‘the suppression of 
tumults,’ and that there has been no conflict between the 
military and civil authorities ; but firmly declined to be 
drawn on the personal topic. Lord Dunraven and Lord 
Castletown adverted to the recent observations of Mr, 
Morley concerning the action of the Irish landlords: they 
proved intimidation to have been used against, and not 
for, the anti-Separation petitions. The First Lord virtually 
abandoned the Chief Secretary's position by stating that 
the Government had no information as to one set of 
questions and by demanding notice of another; and when 
Lord Ashbourne complained of this grudgingness the 
Lord President hastened to express the opinion that the 
Chief Secretary meant no affront to the Irish landlords. 
In the Commons the second reading of the East London 
Water Bill, opposed by the County Council, was negatived 
by 176 to 152 votes. Lord Randolph Churchill objected 
to the impolitic change in the position of the law officers : 
after some discussion the matter ended without a divi- 
sion. Some progress was made with Supply. 





Tue Colonial Secretary promised Lord Stamford on 
Monday that the Trinidad Justiciary Report should be 
laid before the Lords, and defended his predecessor 
against attacks in connection with the matter. Doubts 
as to the Ministerial attitude towards the Channel 
Tunnel Bill were dispelled by the Prime Minister's in- 
timation in the Commons that the measure will be left to 
the judgment of the House. In Committee of Supply 
Mr. T. G, Bowles condemned the Behring Sea Arbitration, 
because in ninety-nine cases in a hundred the decision 
of the Arbitrators will be adverse to Britain; but the 
Foreign Under-Secretary deprecated discussion in view 
of the meeting of the Arbitrators next week, and 
on the suggestion of Mr. Lowther the motion was 
withdrawn. The Uganda debate was opened by Mr. 
Labouchere : he denounced the Foreign Secretary as the 
high priest of Jingoism, since he had empowered Sir 
Gerald Portal to establish a protectorate; and he 
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cynically reminded Radicals that they need not fear to 
vote in accordance with their principles, since the 
Government would have abundant Unionist support. 
The Prime Minister, in his most temporising mood, 
declared that Sir Gerald would reserve all permanent 
arrangements for the home authorities, and especially for 
the Commons ; and that the Government had taken every 
measure in its power to avert the creation of new obliga- 
tions. Mr. Balfour emphasised the fact that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had but last year endorsed 
the opinions now expressed by Mr. Labouchere, com- 
plained of Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to minimise the 
assurances given in the Debate on the Address, and 
avowed the absolute impossibility of any withdrawal from 
responsibility. It was pointed out by Mr. Chamberlain 
that the Government was endeavouring to ride two 
horses at the same time. And on a division the motion 
was rejected by 368 to 40 votes. 





SeveraL measures were advanced in the Lords on 
Tuesday, when the new Councils Bill was unfolded in the 
Commons by the President of the Local Government 
Board, who modestly claimed that he was merely fulfilling 
the late Government’s pledges. For the rural parish with 
a population of three hundred or upwards a Council is to 
be provided,—parishes of less than three hundred 
strong will be grouped with other parishes—but its rate 
must not exceed a penny per pound without the permission 
of the constituency or of the District Council. Parishioners, 
male and female, will all be qualified for office, and election 
will be by ballot on the one-man-one-vote basis. The 
rural District Council is to be the old Sanitary 
Authority revised and improved: the Chairman to 
hold the same position as a borough Mayor. Desirous 
of aiding the Ministry in effecting local govern- 
ment on the lines proposed, Mr. Long nevertheless 
denied that such legislation will tend to arrest the rural 
exodus. The Bill was also favoured by Mr. Goschen, who 
discovered it to be partly a resurrection of an old plan of 
his own. In answer toa question by Sir James Fergusson, 
the Foreign Under-Secretary said that the Government 
fully recognises all the obligations associated with Uganda, 
and is determined to fulfil them: areply extremely galling 
to Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Morton, who accordingly pro- 
tested. Sir John Lubbock secured unanimous support for 
a resolution condemning excessive hours of labour in 
shops, and declaring in favour of interference by local 


authorities. 


Stitt harping on Uganda in the Commons on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Labouchere grieved that Mr. Gladstone 
should have been thrown over by his Foreign Under- 
Secretary. The Prime Minister thanked Mr. Labouchere 
for his defence against this dangerous foe, and hoped he 
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would by-and-by assist the Foreign Secretary himself. 
On the subject-matter, however, he had naught to offer 
save those generalities which seem to become more 
nebulous with him day by day. Sir James Fergusson 
and Mr. Lowther endeavoured in vain to make out some- 
thing definite ; while the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
urged the necessity of proceeding with other business. 
Captain Grice-Hutchinson moved the second reading of 
the Clubs Registration Bill, which was effected after the 
faddists had aired their opinions and after some members 
of the Cabinet had promised their support. The Working 
Men’s Dwellings Bill was also read a second time; but 
the President of the Local Government Board stipulated 
that the Ministry shall have freedom in dealing with 
provisions, especially those of a financial character, which 
are open to serious objection. Despite a good deal of 
opposition, the debate on the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
(No. 2) Bill was continued for a considerable time. By 
219 to 109 votes a motion for adjournment was negatived, 
and the Speaker declined to put the question, as the 
measure was large in scope and new in_ principles. 
The discussion was ultimately adjourned, and the rest of 
the business was formal. 





In the Lords on Thursday the Lord President declared 
that the Welsh Land Commission must determine its own 
method of procedure, while the Lord Chancellor expressed 
confidence in the good faith of the Inquiry. The Chief 
Secretary, in the Commons, attempted to justify the release 
of an Irish outrage-monger named Foley, who was ordered 
seven years’ penal servitude in the spring of ‘1, on the 
somewhat novel ground that the Lord Chief Justice had 
recommended the sentence to be reduced to five years. 
It was intimated by the Home Secretary that the Public 
Prosecutor contemplated no trial for perjury in connection 
with the Howard de Walden case. The Prime Minister, 
questioned as to the order of business, virtually courted a 
vote of censure on Irish affairs, though he was obviously 
dismayed by the alacrity shown by Mr. Balfour in accepting 
the challenge. Mr. Barton moved the adjournment of the 
House in order to call attention to Foley’s release, and, in 
spite of the rowdy obstruction of the Irishry, he clearly 
proved the Government to have perverted the prerogative 
of mercy to party purposes. The Chief Secretary had no 
better defence than a charge of insincerity against his 
opponents, and even the Home Secretary, who rushed to 
his support, merely professed to condemn personal accusa- 
tions which had not been made. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
in a spirited reply, averred that the Opposition would not 
be deterred by taunts or ironical interruptions from bringing 
before Parliament the scandals in the administration of 
Irish affairs. On a division the motion was rejected by 
262 to 222 votes. icy 


Protests against the Separation Bill have come 
from the Irish College of Surgeons, the Dublin Stock 
Exchange, the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, the Belfast 
Linen Merchants’ Association, and other bodies, as well 
as from public meetings throughout Ireland; and the 
Roman Catholics at Limerick have formed a Unionist 
Association to work against the measure. The corre- 
spondence between the Duke of Norfolk and Colonel 
Saunderson as to the attitude of Roman Catholics towards 
Mr. Gladstone's monstrous proposals is noticed elsewhere. 
Lord Randolph Churchill and others have written letters, 
which have been scattered broadcast, pointing out that 
Home Rule carries even greater dangers for Ireland than 
for Britain. The Irish oratory at St. Patrick’s Day celebra- 
tions is commonly amusing enough: this time Mr. Redmond 
declared the Government cannot be permitted to endanger 
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Home Rule with Local Veto Bills ; Mr. McCarthy condemned 
in Unionists the obstruction whereby Separation was 
rendered possible ; Mr. Dillon expressed his willingness to 
admit humiliating clauses for Protestant protection ; and 
Mr. O'Brien was eager to give Lord Salisbury six months on 
a plank-bed. Of course, they were all cheered; but at 
New York Mr. J, H. Choate damped the enthusiasm of 
his audience by suggesting that the American-Irish should 
return to their native land, bearing their spoils with them, 
and strike the blow which would make Ireland the land 
of Home Rule. The Parliamentary figures obtained by 
Mr. Webster prove that, relatively, there are twenty-one 
times more illiterate voters in Ireland than in Britain, 
Mr. Gladstone assures Irish spirit merchants that under 
his Bill, ‘if it becomes law, there will be no diminution 
in the facilities for exporting liquor from Ireland to 
Britain. The Evicteds approve of the Plan of Campaign 
Report, and demand instant legislation on the lines of the 
Commissioners’ recommendations. And Bodyke has been 
the scene of disturbances which might have been averted 


by greater secrecy in the movements of the Constabulary. 


In Britain also there have been popular demonstrations 
against Home Rule, notably at Leeds and at Brighton, where 
the principal speakers were Lord Ashbourne and Mr. T. 
The agitation against the Local 
Veto Bill is increasing ; and Mr. T. IH. Bolton has refused 
to support the measure, whose acceptance by the Direct 


W. Russell respectively. 


Veto League has brought about the resignation of the 
Secretary, Mr. A. E. Ecroyd, since he regards it as but ‘a 
fraudulent attempt to catch votes. Mr. Matthews reminds 
the trade that he gave timely warning of this measure of 
confiscation, and observes that he was surprised at the 
neutrality adopted at last election. To the Welsh and 
Scottish Suspensory Bills there is also an ever-growing 
opposition, The Duke of Westminster, speaking at a 
specially convened meeting of the Chester Diocesan Con- 
ference, described the Prime Minister as a man who has 
become utterly unscrupulous, and who has disregarded 
almost every shred of principle and honour. — Lord 
Carrington has, appropriately enough, been appointed 
Chairman of the Welsh Land Commission, The Employers’ 
Liability Bill has excited the antagonism of the ship- 
owners, who claim exemption on the ground that 
they cannot control their employees; and also of the 
domestic servants, who perceive no reason for their exclu 
sion, and who have been advised by the sympathetic 
Home Secretary that their case is under consideration. 
Mr. J. H. Wilson has got into trouble with the Independent 
Labour Party for his ardour in supporting Ministerial 
candidates. ‘The Unionists of West Wiltshire have se- 
lected Captain Chaloner as their next candidate. 


SometTuine is known at last of the Russian claim in 
Behring Sea, which has led to the capture of British 
sealers by the Tzar’s cruisers outside territorial waters. 
The case presented in reply to the British protest and 
demand for reparation goes not so far as that advanced 
by the United States, which would close, by right of 
purchase and succession from Russia, the western half of 
the sea to all sealers sive those flying the Stars and 
Stripes. Russia claims a territorial limit extending to 
thirty miles from the coast of the Islands, and ten miles 
from the coast of the Asian mainland; and it is impudently 
contended at St. Petersburg that the formulating of this 
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demand ‘completely upsets the theory hitherto generally 


accepted and cited by the British Government in the 
present case, of a three-mile limit to territorial waters off 
all coasts’ ; as if the ukase of the Tzar, fraudulently put 
forward in the early part of the century, and instantly 
repudiated by other Powers (the United States taking 
the lead) were enough to cancel international law and the 
rights and practice of all civilised nations ! 


M. Jeunes Ferry died last Friday of angina pectoris. 
His election to the Presidency of the Senate proved that 
the politicians furthest removed from fear of the populace 
were prepared to recognise his undoubted ability, and 
considered his ostracism a punishment far in excess of his 
faults, But his return to political activity killed him. 
Ife never got over the nervous shock caused by Aubertin’s 
attempt upon his life and the threatening attitude of the 
mob whenever he appeared in public at the time of the 
Tonquin troubles. ‘There is little more to be said. In an 
age when France is denuded of statesmen, his persistent 
application of the talents he had made him seem great. 
Indisputably, not one of the men who now pose as poli- 
ticians was his match, unless it were M. Clémenceau, who 
is an intriguer, or M. Constans, who has shown that he 
can be weak as well as strong. His abilities fitted him 
rather for service than for control. But he had courage, 
determination, and an air of authority. He made the 
For all his Protec- 
tionism, he was the nearest parallel in France to the 
Manchester Radical. 


best of a narrow and illiberal mind. 





Tur Reichstag has its Kenealy in Ahlwardt the Anti- 
Semite agitator, whose random charges against the Jews 
It took two nights 
to snuffhim out; but this was at last accomplished in 
the completest of fashions, and the more decent Con- 
servatives, through Herr von Manteuffel, have disavowed 
all connection with a lunatic they should never have 
patronised, 


have provoked some stormy debates. 


It may be noted, however, that the Prussian 
Landtag still cherishes the delusion, and demands an 
inquiry into the secret code (alleged) of Jewish ethics, 
including (you imagine) the murder of Christian babes 
for purposes of ritual. Also, a by-election for the 
Imperial Parliament has disclosed a most formidable 
breach in ‘the solid Centre’ now deprived of Windthorst's 
consummate captaincy. No less than three Catholic 
candidates stood for Olpe Meschede in Westphalia, and a 
local demagogue, Fassangel by name, smote the official 
and aristocratic nominees hip and thigh. But Count von 
Caprivi can take small comfort from the incident: as the 
contest turned upon the question, who could best decry 


the Army Bills. 


Tur Norwegian Storthing repeats last year’s demand 
for complete autonomy in the Consular service by (4 votes 
to 50. And the deadlock between the Radical Cabinet 
and majority on one side, and the King, the Loyalist 
minority in Norway, and the great bulk of the Swedish 
people and their representatives on the other, returns in 
aggravated form. ‘ Dissolution of the Union’ has been in 
everybody's thoughts during this quarrel, and now the 
Norwegian Prime Minister has uttered the words. True, 
he has since qualified the phrase by speaking of the con- 
tingency as remote, and professing that the object will be 
sought by ‘legal means,’ But even explanations may be 
explained away; and the parties once more face each 
other after nine months’ delay which has but accentuated 
their differences. The King must reject. a demand 


aimed at the destruction of the Union. Remains the 
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question: will the issue be resort to ‘legal’ or to other 
methods? This in the model Home Rule country ! 





lor the second time in succession the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat-race was won by the Dark Blues in record 
time. This is rather a matter of tide and wind than 
excellence in the winning crews. Yet it cannot be 
disputed that for four years Oxford has turned out a 
boat of more than average merit. The advantages to 
be had were all in favour of the Light Blues. The less 
strong of the two, their work was made comparatively 
light by a moderate east wind and a flood-tide of uncom- 
mon strength. Cambridge was also successful in the 
matter of the toss and the consequent choice of stations, 
which was of unusual moment under the circumstances. 
Yet the Oxford boat made its way to the front within the 
first minute, and never afterwards was the result in any 
great doubt. Still, poor steering and the worse station pre- 
vented Oxford from gaining any considerable advantage 
until half the distance had been covered. At this point 
the Cambridge men, who had hitherto rowed in excellent 
form, became short and a little ragged. Oxford main- 
tained an excellently long stroke, and rowed quietly on 
until the gap between the boats grew more and more 
manifest. Whenthe Light Blues made their supreme 
effort, the Oxford stroke was fully able to make a satis- 
factory reply, and so the race ended. The crowd was 
unusually large, and it seemed as though the time—half- 
past four on a Wednesday afternoon—was more conve- 
nient than the more customary Saturday morning. 





Tur Oxford and Cambridge Sports produced perform- 
ances of high excellence. Mr. Horan (Cambridge) 
made his own running in the three miles and won, as he 
liked, in the notable time of 14 minutes 443 seconds, 
Mr. Swanwick’s (Oxford) was an excellent high-jump (5 
feet 11 inches); and though Mr. Fry (Oxford) could not 
beat his ‘record’ of 23 feet 5} inches, owing to the 
softness of the ground, he accomplished, nevertheless, 
23 feet 0] inches. Also Mr, Lutyens (Cambridge) ran 
the mile in the fast time of 4 minutes 22 seconds, and 
the two Oxford men made dead-heats in both the 
hundred yards and the hurdles: Messrs. Ramsbotham 
and Fry being the Blues for the former event, and Messrs. 
Gedge and Collis for the latter. In the end Cambridge, 
which was handicapped by the illness of Mr. Monypenny, 
the President, suffered defeat by seven to two. 





Tur Lincolnshire Handicap was won by Wolf’s Crag, 
by Barealdine—Lucy Ashton, a small-built but smart 
mare, who won the Brocklesby and several other races 
‘arly in her career. Gangway was second and Marcion 
third. All the placed horses were three-year-olds, so it 
is to be hoped that after the consecutive victories of 
Wolf’s Crag and Clarence no more will be heard of 
the nonsense about the inability of three-year-olds to 
win a spring handicap. It may be that nowadays they 
develop earlier than under the old conditions, but probably 
they win because they are assigned reasonable weights. 
Mina ran according to her last year’s form, which was bad, 
and never justified her backers ; and Pensioner’s chance 
was evidently overrated. There is nothing to say of the 
other competitors. The Brocklesby was won by Glare, 
who is by Avrshire, and beat the favourite, Sir J. Blundell 
Maple’s Faultless. The Grand National may well be left 
for discussion next week. Isinglass_ will now be free ot 
his most troublesome rival in the Guineas and the Derby, 
since Meddler’s nomination for these and other races is 
annulled by the death of Mr. ‘ Abington ’ Baird, which 


vecurred at New Orleans. 














MORE HENRYFOWLERISM 


NHERE need be no regret for that Sir William 
Harcourt extinguished the first reading of the 
Parish Councils Bill; for hereby—involuntarily, no 
doubt—he did his opponents admirable service. Misled 
by the artless and simple exposition of Mr. Fowler, the 
Opposition seemed inclined to welcome the proposal 
with a cordiality that on reflection is like to cool. For 
good or ill, the measure aims at nothing less than revo- 
lution. It proposes (that is) to put parochial govern- 
ment in the hands of a body whose sole qualification is 
that of election ; and the lackpenny politician, who has 
grossly mismanaged for himself, will have a better chance 
of being elected than the industrious and successful 
citizen. More: in a vast majority of the rural parishes 
nine-tenths of the rates are paid by the landowners and 
two or three farmers, so that another practical effect of 
the Bill were to give Jack the power of taxing his 
master. ‘Thus cottagers—whose rents in thousands of 
cases are not more than £2 10s. per annum—are by a 
fiction of the Bill to have an equal interest in the parish 
with the Squire who is rated at £5000. Of course, 
Mr. Fowler’s eulogists may argue for Mr. Fowler that 
the abuse of this privilege is checked by making one 
penny in the pound a maximum; but no argument could 
well be more fallacious. Unless the new-minted powers 
have large funds at their disposa!, it is a mockery 
to invest them with the capacities provided by the 
Bill. How can they else lay waterpipes, empty cess- 
pools and ditches, drain highways, build baths, lay 
out playgrounds, buy lands and houses, and invest in 
rights of way > That penny maximum will prove illusory 
here as elsewhere. Either it will have to be abolished 
as a maximum, or authority will plunge deep into 
debt by borrowing on the revenue of the coming years. 
In any case it is obvious that these Village Councils 
have been devised to make the propertied classes pay 
for the luxuries of their servants: themselves being 
shorn of their ancient influence —the influence exerted, 
that is, by those who had to pay—and handed over as 
it were in chains to the mercies of a class no whit less 
greedy of money than inexpert in its management 
From this point of view the Bill is utterly dishearten- 
ing to those that are in direst need of encouragement. 
For, it must be remembered, the agricultural outlook is 
still more dismal than it was. Mr. Gladstone and _ his 
friends have not relieved the interest of so much as a 
fraction of the burdens by which it is haxdicapped in 
its competition with the foreigner. Indeed, an addition 
to expenses is all they have to offer it. In a word they 
are bribing Hodge with money taken violently from 
his master. 

A still more objectionable picce of henryfowlerism 
is the Allotments Clause. 
powered to compel landlords to sell at the valuation of 
a single arbitrator, and to go utterly uncompensated 
for the employment of force. Not since the brave 
days of Danton have private rights been thus ruth- 
lessly violated ; and unless our landowners are prepared 
to make a complete surrender to communism, they will 
fight the proposal with all the resources to their hands. 
There is no doubt of the interpretation Hodge will 
put upon it. As we have pointed out again and yet 
again, he wants the very best land in his neighbour- 


The Council is to be em- 


hood, whether it be ornamental park or the only 
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decent piece of arable on a grass farm; and he does 
not want to pay any more for it than what he calls an 
agricultural rent. If the tenant, that is to say, of a 
thousand acres pay arent of £500, the peasant will 
hold it a grievance that he cannot have an acre of 
the best for half a sovereign. As, by the proposed 
arrangement, he would virtually be his own landlord— 
for managing the allotments means fixing the rent or 
it means nothing—he would have the game in his 
hands. ‘True, the land hunger is not so furious as it 
was ten years ago ; and, probably enough, there would 
not for some time be any very extensive application to 
this end of the machinery obligingly contrived and 
furnished by Mr. Henry Fowler; but that is no reason 
for allowing an iniquitous principle to pass unchallenged. 
The rural vote is valuable in its way; but it may be 
bought at a price too high for self-respecting and 
patriotic statesmen to pay. In brief, Conservatives 
must yield up all they have hitherto fought for, or 
they must strangle these robbery clauses, these burglar’s 
certificates (as it were), in infancy. When the text of 
the Bill is published it will probably be found that 
various other clauses—as those, for instance, relat- 
ing to rights of way and the managemeat of game 
licences—are calculated to set Hodge and his master 
Indeed, the Bill 
might be described as an ingenious, deliberate, and far- 
reaching attempt to widen and deepen the antipathies 
of class and class ; asa reckless and daring move against 
the parson and the squire in the interest of the poor 
feckless units who owe it to their favour and indulgence 
that they are still alive. 


still more desperately by the ears. 


We by no means ignore the good points of the mea- 
sure (most of them, to be sure, are due to ‘Tory brains); 
but every wise provision Is accompanied by a provision 
Hodge is told to take 
care of the village pump, and is encouraged to build 


that is mischievous and foolish. 
himself gymnasia. ‘The task of sanitation is committed 
to his charge, and he is invited to purchase Jand for 
recreation. It was once suggested that your benevolent 
townsman should enliven Hodge's dullness by periodically 
itinerating the hamlets with a brass band, and the wis - 
acre who evolved the idea appears to have had at least his 
share in inspiring the present Bill. After all, poor Hodge 
will not be slow to discover that there is no substance 
in the so-called concessions to his so-called needs. Unless 
his masters pay him better than they can and do, he is 
in no position to enjoy his new privileges. But, as we 
write, a fight between master and man is proceeding 
on many farms, the cause of contention being the 
masters resolve to bring down wages from eleven to 
ten shillings a week. For once neither farmer vor 
landlord is saddled with the blame ; for once it is recog- 
nised that bad times alone are culpable. This income 
is so deplorably small that, even if the Parish Councils 
stole the land and handed it over for nothing, Hodge 
would still be wretchedly and discontented. 
Suppose that he gets his gymnasium and his bath, his 
library and his right to roam, how much the better will 


he be - How much, being as ever intent on the problem 


poor 


how to make eleven shillings feed as many mouths 
and clothe as many bodies, enjoy these 
luxuries? Will he not turn round upon his bene- 
factors, and declare that now, as always, they 
have cheated him with shows? They have no doubt 
nibbled ror his sake, but they have not dared to have 


will he 
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the courage of their convictions (so-called) and play 
the cracksman for him wholesale. ‘The clique is for 
them alone ; for him there is no plunder worth having. 
By the upsetting of a social system centuries old, the 
labourer is placed at a vantage for the oppression of his 
ancient master; but it is only as if somebody had 
given him a stick to break the golden goose’s neck 
withal. The Bill, so far as it is right, is done in an 
absolutely wrong spirit, and, where it is wrong, it incurs 
the penalty of iniquity without securing the reward. 
It is, some bleating Radical has said, an almost perfect 
measure; yet is it a fact that it’s author, like the 
master of constructive statesmanship (or what passes 
for it at Hawarden), has made friends not even with 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness. 


THE PROTESTS 


FFNHE Easter Holidays find the Unionists in the 

enjoyment of a much more confident mind than 
a month since many of them knew. And, what is more, 
this busy recess (for busy it must be for them in an 
eminent degree) confirms them in the gift of every right 
to entertain that confidence. ‘The defeat of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s insolent attempt to force on the second reading 
of his precious Bill is a Parliamentary success almost 
equivalent in itself to a majority on a division. No 
Ministry would submit to such a check except from 
fear of worse. This one has retreated to escape an over- 
throw inevitable otherwise—which sole fact is enough 
to reveal a consciousness of weakness, which is the 
happiest of portents. Again, the singular ill-luck, 
the admirable inopportuneness, of the Veto and Sus- 
pensory Bills, is a thing to send the men of Her 
Majesty's Opposition to their tents in the highest 
spirits; for both have excited the fiercest resentment 
among enemies, but not the faintest spark of enthusiasm 
among friends. Considering that they are items in 
that long, long list of ‘ fishing bills * by whose means all 
the several tribes of faddists and malcontents through- 
out the length and breadth of the land were to be 
banded together in support of Mr. Gladstone, this is 
again a defeat, and one of no mean significance. For if 
the divers elements of the mixty-maxty cannot be piece- 
meal bribed into being jointly enthusiastic in attack, 
what is to happen in defence? And what is to be the 
fate of the Irish Bill in the face of a very strong minority 
heartened and inspired but now by the fact of a very 
considerable success ? 

These in themselves are encouraging considerations ; 
but they are not all, nor yet are they the best. The 
best is that the arch-villain, the Home Rule Bill to 
wit, is in much the same case as those First and Second 
numbers, the Veto and the Suspensory. ‘There is no 
enthusiasm for it; the opposition daily grows in 
vehemence, variety, and volume. ‘The very Nationalist 
members—whose cue is to go about assuring all and 
sundry that Mr. Gladstone has at last satisfied Ireland 
—cannot get through their puffs without diluting them 
with qualifications. ‘The Bill (it seems) will do: if the 
Financial Clauses are completely altered. ‘The said 
Financial Ciauses will receive their full and proper 
meed of attention from the Unionists: of that the 
Nationalist member may be sure. But for the present 
it is enough to note how extremely tepid is that frenzy 
of gratitude which Mr. Gladstone has been able to 
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rouse in the ‘Timhealyitish breast. The feelings it has 
awakened in the other side are very different in quality 
and type. The last fortnight has been loud with the 
protests recorded in Ireland. It has been an old, and 
to some extent a well-founded, complaint against the 
Irish Loyalists outside Ulster that they have been too 
steadily addicted toa merely passive, and contemplative 
variety of opposition to disloyalty. Now an opposition 
of this kidney, wherever it be found, is apt to bear 
a damnably close likeness to submission. We are 
aware of the difficulties which beset the position of 
a scattered minority which will not, nor cannot, have 
recourse to the violent methods employed by a majo- 
rity of enemies. But, the full measure of allowance 
being made, every one who has watched the late 
history of the Sister Island knows that her Loyalists 
would be in far better case to-day if in the past they 
had been bolder, less timid of risk and trouble, less 
disposed to let the Government do all the work. Now 
the danger has become too imminent and too near for 
inacquiescence sans phrase, and they have decided to 
act. ‘They have resumed the opposition they began 
to organise just before the General Election ; they are 
working it out with a will; the comprehensiveness 
and the unanimity of their protest are all we can 
desire, and more than we might expect. Nota class 
outside the peasantry, with the two organisations 
which live on the peasantry—namely the priests and 
the Parliamentary adventurers—but is frightened and 
angered by the Bill for the Better Government ete. 
and says so. The manifestation of these emotions 
will move Mr. Gladstone but little: not without cause 
he came long since to the conclusion that education is 
against him, but ignorance fights on his side; he long 
since drew the very natural deduction that the first is 
always wrong, the second always right. In that faith 
he has set up his rest, and the voice of Trinity College, 
and of the College of Surgeons, of the Unionists of 
Cork, of the Catholic Unionists at Limerick, of the 
Loyalists of Cavan and North ‘Tipperary, will therefore 
touch him not at all. For the Association of Linen 
Merchants—though it pays away the revenue ofa small 
state in wages every year—the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, the Dublin Stockbrokers, for that great, 
unorganised, but equally sincere and significant protest 
which takes the form of a fall in securities and a can- 
celling of orders—Mr. Gladstone will not so much as 
listen to a deputation representing all these interests : 
much less take heed of it when it is only talked 
about in papers which Private Secretaries are privileged 
to keep out of sight and mind. 

We doubt if this security be common among those 
who follow Mr. Gladstone because he is indispensable, 
but who follow him not without misgiving and fear. 
After all, they have not reached the point at which the 
end of life is to score one great success, whatever its 
quality and effect, that they may not go forth beaten 
men: it is probable that they cherish some thought of 
consequences, to be dealt withal when their revered (and 
aged) leader has passed beyond the reach of justice and 
reproach, ‘To these, then, the vehemence of the 
protests, not less than the silence broken only by half- 
hearted approval from professional politicians remark- 
able in their own ranks, must surely wear an ominous 
and dreadful look. And the worst of it is, that the 
opponents of the Bill and its Irish parliamentary 
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friends, on whose ‘support honestly earned but 
absolutely independent’ Mr. Gladstone relies for the 
reward of his ‘ faithful” services, are in full agreement 
to condemn one part of it, and that an essential. ‘The 
deductions drawn are different; but the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce and the Nationalist members 
are agreed in this: that those terrible Financial 
Clauses would leave Ireland bankrupt. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, whose instinct for what will tell on a plat- 
form is as sure as that of any man of these times, seized 
on this point in his published letter to a correspondent 
at Edgeworthstown. ‘The Bill will beggar Ireland of 
every shadow of a right to grants in aid from 
the Imperial treasury, and will leave all the expenses 
of Government to be borne by the Irishman himself. 
Kven the men who were swindled by the Plan of Cam- 
paign are capable of seeing what this means when the 
facts are put before them; it is for the Loyalists 
of the South and West to see that the facts are 
put before them. But it is highly probable that 
the bulk of the peasants at the back of the Redmond- 
Healyite gangs are already dimly suspicious that 
Home Rule will do little to give them the one thing 
they want—(the land for nothing, that is)—and must 
saddle them with imposts heavy, overpowering, un- 
familiar : which would amply account for their present 
apathy. Whether or no, the apathy is there, as surely 
as anger and dread are with the other camp. 
What fairer prospect for a vigorous minority with a 
set time before it and the joyful certainty of combat ? 


SWAZIES AND WAGANDA 


HE political philosopher must in no wise disregard 

the might of obstinate stupidity against vacil- 
lation in high places. And, for illustration, what 
apter incident than the impending surrender of 
Swaziland to Kriiger? Be it at once admitted that 
the Tory conscience can by no means rest concerning 
this matter: that Lord Knutsford displayed a 
deplorable liking for Commissions and Conventions 
when he should have dealt in ultimatums and the 
means of their fulfilment. 
Parliament men mean anything, the Tory Govern- 
ment withheld entirely from definite capitulation ; 
which act the authors of Majuba are positively 
running @ toutes jambes to do. Yet South Africa 
has brought shame enough on the Empire 
already without further prostration before the Boer. 
Because the Aborigines’ Protection Society sometimes 
preaches senility, none the less were it a crime to trans- 
fer a gallant nigger breed, the stoutest of allies against 
Sekukuni, to the enslaving and gin-procuring Dutch- 
man. And, the native question apart, can fatuity 
itself encourage the bringing of more Britishmen 
beneath the preposterous dominion of Pretoria? ‘The 
British settlers in Swaziland fall little short, in num- 
bers, of the Transvaal invaders: they have sunk over 
three millions sterling in mines and over half a million in 
agriculture, against a few fistfuls of dollars on the other 
side. ‘To them is reserved, according to the de Winton 
report, ‘franchise,and a reasonable oath of allegiance’ ;— 
as though the iniquitous over-taxation and the wholesale 
helotry of their fellow-countrymen across the border 
did not show clearly enough the absolute futility of 
such provisions where Dopper malignity is concerned ! 


Still, if the words of 
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Again, who but the common fool can fail to recognise 
that the Stellaland, the Zululand and the Limpopo 
treks should be added to the warning of Johan- 
nesburg? If Kriiger receive our sanction to eat up 
Swaziland, he comes within fifty miles of the sea, and 
will make therefor no less directly than the Swine in 
the Parable. Once encamped on the coast, and his 
harbour built, he can snap his fingers at the nominal 
Suzerain, and at the proper moment invoke the 
protection of any foreign Power which owes that 
Suzerain a grudge, or envies her commercial supremacy 
in Africa. 

The cession, then, of Swaziland to the Republic implies 
the strengthening and the perpetration of an imposture 
which should never have been tolerated, and which 
must inevitably decay in the absence of new soil. Comes 
the objection: Mr. Rhodes, the ultra-Imperialist, is all 
for the deal ; then why should the stay-at-home critic 
demur? It may be so; but in estimating that states- 
man’s utterances one must always entertain the question : 
which of his many selves is in ascendant at the time ? 
Is it Mr. Rhodes, the Cape Premier, whose majority 
depends upon the Africander Bund and Mr. Hofmeyr 
its manipulator? (‘That negotiator, you remember, it 
was who, according to Lord Ripon, made Kriiger a 
‘ promise, unauthorised, of course, and needing a vaster 
deal of explanation than it is ever like to receive.) 
Or is it Mr. Rhodes, the speculator, who would fain run 
railways to the Randt, or elsewhere, for the advantage 
of Cape ‘Town and to the confusion of recalcitrant 
Maritzburg? Also, Mr. Rhodes may desire to con- 
centrate the European immigration current upon his 
own Mashonaland ; may even design to safeguard the 
interests of certain established mines. With so various 
an agent-in-advance uncertainty must always obtain; and 
Mr. Rhodes, the patriot, were even capable of glorifying 
Kriiger in the present, to the end that his ruin may be 
It is a gambler’s 
game at best; and the Dutchman on his side of the 
table, albeit slow-witted, knows how to back good luck. 


encompassed at some distant future. 


Moreover, British honour counts for something, even 


when it is weighed against a Machiavellic brilliancy of 


practice ; and the Swazies (poor devils!) believe in the 
pledged word of Her Majesty’s Ministers. Accord- 
ingly, their independence having become perfectly 
farcical, the land either must be annexed forthwith to 
Natal, or made the matter of a Protectorate. 

It behoves the Opposition to look to this business ; 
since scuttle is dear to our present Government as its 
mother’s milk. Even now the fiat of surrender may 
have gone forth; and, in championing the Swazies, 
the ‘Tory may take heart of grace from the salvation 
wrought for the Waganda. The week’s discussions 
concerning Mwanga’s kingdom read comfortably enough; 
and for reasons other than the hideous overthrow of the 
Storeys and the Laboucheres. ‘True that the gorge rises 
at Mr. Gladstone’s imbecile argument—that the Govern- 
ment stands committed to inquiry merely, and that 
‘all this taking over the property of the Company 
is simply a question if, in case Sir Gerald Portal 
finds that it has something which he has not, and 
which he wants to meet any necessities or emergen- 
cies that may arise, he may use that property for 
the purposes of his mission.” Such evasions deceive 
nobody—not even their author; and there is: Sir 
Edward Grey’s excellent little speech to show that 
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the Foreign Office has the good fame of the Empire 
thoroughly at heart. If Lord Rosebery must needs 
shoulder his colleagues along the path of honesty, 
theirs is the shame, and his the credit. But the 
personal reputation of Ministers concerns themselves 
and ‘Tadpole, mainly ; whereas the abiding by Lugard’s 
treaties and promises affects the reputation for integrity 
of the Empire at large. That is the all-important 
aspect of the Uganda problem, and beside it all such 
considerations as markets, produce, colonising capacities 
reckon for very little. Indeed the sane man may well 
hesitate to forecast big dividends for the Mombasa- 
Victoria railway from import and export traffic ; while 
Dr. Felkin’s testimony as to the fifty inches’ rain-fall, 
which Mr. J. W. Lowther quotes in 7’he 7'imes, means 
fertility, no doubt, but also hematuric fever. ‘Those 
on the spot—Captain Williams, namely, and Mr. Holm- 
wood—dwell but briefly upon commercial advantages ; 
but they most earnestly insist on the civil wars, the 
Mohammedan invasions, the recrudescence of the slave 
trade that must ensue upon even temporary abandon- 
ment. Such shameful consequences have been averted 
by Sir Edward Grey’s straightforward declaration of 
policy, despite the Prime Minister’s eleven hypotheses 
in belittlement of its purport. A most solid advan- 
tage has been gained thereby ; and,as Mr. Labouchere 
had planned an entirely different result, we thank him 
heartily for parading his ‘little englandism, most 
tedious and unedifying though it be. 


CHEAPENING THE UNIVERSITIES. 


\ [rE print in another column a manifesto of sur- 

render addressed to members of Congregation 
by the Oxford party of ‘reform. It is ill reading 
indeed for such as respect sound learning and the 
tradition of the Universities. ‘rue the enemies of the 
Arts are far from the realisation of their treasonable 
hopes, yet if the innovators be not opposed at every 
step, they may at last snatch a majority unawares and 
destroy those seats of learning, which are the creation 
of the centuries. 

The Democracy has long clamoured at the door of 
the Universities, and little by little it has been opened 
unto them. Every summer a mob is admitted to the 
Academic groves, where a veritable orgy of knowledge 
is prepared for its sad-eyed delectation. Year after 
year the budding graduate, with a Union reputation, is 
sent forth to split the ear of the provinces with cheaply- 
garnered information. And now, as though the voice 
of the people sounded too shrill in the Academic ear, 
the less scrupulous party in Oxford is anxious to discuss 
how best it may cast away the many privileges which 
remain to its University. If the signatories of this 
infamous pamphlet work their will, a conference is to 
be held, whereat ‘ the Universities shall consider its re- 
relations to the various departments of national 
education.” ‘The possibilities are infinite, infinite 
also the claims to be satisfied. ‘The Education of 
Women, the Extension of University ‘Teaching, the 
Schemes of the County Councils—these are a few 
of the fads to which the newest iconoclasts would 
commit the University of Oxford. Henceforth, we 
gather, the University shall be a training-ground ‘for 
those intended for business life’; it shall undertake 
‘the registration and training of teachers, an enter- 
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prise which at Cambridge has proved a manifest and 
complete failure ; it shall become a scholastic agency, 
a commercial academy, an annex to the Board School. 
Nothing, indeed, shall be alien to it, if the apostles of 
advancement succeed in their design, save that pursuit 
of the humanities for which it was primarily established 
and endowed. 


‘Twice within the compass of this precious circular 
appears the word ‘peripatetic, whence we infer that our 
ancient ‘ seats’ of sound learning are to be sent on 
tour—doubtless with piano and magic-lantern complete 

as though stability were not their essential quality. 
And whither, think you, are our peripatetic philoso- 
phers to direct their steps? To the County Council, 
and the Secondary Schools! Doubtless they will carry 
agriculture to the one, book-keeping by double entry 
or ornamental carpentry to the other, and provide both 
with a pleasantly intellectual entertainment. Time was 
when Oxford was the shrine of learning’s pilgrims, when 
those who - aght instruction found it in the courts 
and groves of this ancient University. To-day the 
University, as though anxious for paragraphs and 
the notoriety of the half-penny paper, would come 
upon the town, flattering and cajoling the vilest 
contemners of polite learning. That the Democracy 
loathes literature and all its works the last few years 
have clearly demonstrated. It would lay hands upon 
the Universities merely to destroy them, resolved that 
the learning, which is out of its reach, should be with- 
held also from its betters. When last the people 
* voiced’ aloud its demand, it was for the destruction of 
Greek. But Cambridge held valorously to her position 
and Dr. Welldon and his patrons of the cheaper press 
were routed, so that Greek is not likely to be superseded 
—at Cambridge—by joinery or agriculture for many 
years to come, Shall Oxford yield in loyalty and 
address to the Sister University? We trust not. And 
if the wholesome spirit of Conservatism still lives, the 
Hebdomadal Council will decline the conference, de- 
manding of the University only that it shall mind its 
own business and be content. 

But even more remarkable than the folly is the dis- 
honesty of the fellows and tutors, who sign this 
memorial to the Hebdomadal Council. The University 
is not their own to barter for a vile popularity. They 
have received it from their predecessors, and they hold 
it in trust for those that come after them. It is theirs 
to encourage learning, and to guard with the keenest 
jealousy their ancient privileges. Bodies innumerable 
exist to organise penny-readings, to teach book-keeping, 
and to assist secondary education. 
Oxford can have no concern, so long as she performs her 
duty. ‘To suggest the preparation at the University 
of ‘those intended for business life’ is mere treachery, 
though to be sure a smattering of Greek is a better 
discipline thanthe most directly practical training which 
human ingenuity could devise. The University was 
endowed not as a popular institution, but as a seat of 
learning. And not even art itself is less popular than 
literue humaniores. Scholarship, an invaluable gift, 
has the smallest market value, and if it is to sur- 
vive the greed of modern times, it must be cultivated 
by and for itself. ‘To the Democracy the Universities 
are useless. Useless also they must remain and it is 
their very uselessness which demands the admiration 
and support of all good men, The age is gravely 
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practical. It is therefore the more necessary to protect 
the interests of learning, which cannot be translated 
out of hand into pounds, shillings and pence. Amenity 
of life, culture, a standard of manners-—these are more 
precious and more difficult of attainment than a know- 
ledge of agriculture or the use of the turning lathe. 
That the people also should have their schools of 
practical instruction, is obviously necessary; nor 
can there be the smallest objection to peripatetic 
lecturers, if they understand their function and 
do not mistake themselves for Messiahs ; the regis- 
tration and the training of teachers are both useful 
ends. But those multifarious enterprises lie outside the 
scope of a University which neglects its duty when it 
is not rigidly exclusive, which is degraded the moment 
it stoops from its pinnacle of uselessness to perform the 
practical service of a board-school. ‘The University has no 
relation whatever to ‘ higher, intermediate, or second- 
ary education. It is self-contained and supreme, not a 
suitor but the sued. Its doors are open to all those 
who are properly equipped and who come asking, not 
a comfortable income, but instruction for its own 
sake. And such graduates as would permit the lower 
and middle classes to dictate to an institution which is 
at once aristocratic and exclusive are, we repeat, not 
only foolish but dishonest. It is their duty to leave 
the University august and dignified, as they found it, 
and to plume themselves on an ‘increased sphere of 
usefulness, implies a confusion of ideas which the study 
of logic might have rendered impossible. 

And why this passion of surrender? Is the Univer- 
sity, like Mr. Gladstone, about to make a preposterous 
demand of a Radical House of Commons? Our Prime 
Minister, provided only he be granted Home Rule, is 
willing to give in exchange two or three Churches 
and the liberty of the subject. Is Oxford, then, 
offering commercial education and ‘ peripatetic’ visi- 
tation, that it may claim an increased revenue 
of Mr. lLabouchere? For the monstrous © sacri- 
fices it would make surely it expects some return. 
If this be so, and it tremble for its life, let its 
supporters assume a more cynical habit, and they shall 
be absolved from blame. Only let them get value for 
their surrender. And above all, let them take care 
that, if they chaffer with the people, they offer stones 
for bread, and force acceptation of their offer. Mean- 
while, they appear guilty of a monstrous breach of 
faith, and if they sell not their own but another's 
birthright for so miserable a mess of pottage, they de- 
serve to stand in the dock as fraudulent trustees. 


A DREAM OF FEES 


FPFNUL Treasury minute for the regulation of the fees 

of the Higher Law Officers of the Crown was 
discussed in the House of Commons on the Tuesday and 
the Friday of last week. It is like many another bad 
business in that the more you look at it the worse it 
gets. Ever the more noisome waxes the savour of 
many protestations of self-denial and self-respect and 
zeal for economy in the public service: ever more glar- 
ing the fact that there be times when the difference 
between Outs and Ins is absolutely a difference of 
essentials, Till the effect is discomforting in the very 
highest degree. 


Let these two examples suffice. It was pointed 
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out in this journal that to debar the Attorney and 
Solicitor from private practice, yet give them the 
run of the House of Lords and the Privy Council 
for non-official business, was to deprive them of very 
little. Butin the sequel even that little seemed too 
much ; and they may still appear for all such clients as 
have already retained them. ‘This would be not worth 
noting, if it applied to one sole case for which they had 
been briefed ere promotion came upon them, and they 
were tempted, and they fell. But there are such things 
as general retainers: that is to say, a wealthy 
corporation or an individual very much in the Courts, 
may permanently engage (and does) some counsel of 
Both Sir 
John and Sir Charles must have put in many appear- 
ances under such sweet compulsion (before the Parnell 


eminence to act on every possible occasion. 


business, for example, Mr. Attorney had a general 
retainer for 7'he Times), and both may act under such 
sweet compulsion still. In other words, a change of 
Government being imminent, a solicitor may make sure 
of his counsel, his elevation notwithstanding, by sending 
him a blank sheet of paper (with a fee), and in this 
way literally make hay of a very noble series of official 
regulations ! Avain, it appears that the rate of payment 
for contentious official business is not to be the same. 
Its maximum was a hundred and fifty guineas on the 
brief with a daily refresher of thirty more. But, 
said Sir Charles (with a burst of just the sort of 
generosity you would expect in an Irish patriot with 
many and many a lost year behind but with Home 
Rule full in view at last) shall a great and wealthy 
country be annexed in less than a humble private indi- 
vidual for such services as mine? ‘The appeal was irri- 
sistible ; and fancy fees are henceforth to be ‘ marked’ 
on official papers as on others. In vain it was pointed 
out that counsel less eminent but not less competent, 
pains-taking, and well-informed, would come crowding 
forth by hundreds on the chance of briefs ‘ marked” 
with the smallest three-figures known to man. Sir 
Charles was ‘In, and being‘ In, he had things all his 
A stronger argument might have been used 
against him, but was not: to wit, that counsel less showy 


own way. 


are vastly preferable for ‘Treasury work. Moreover, even 
Mr. Attorney did not always get fancy fees; they 
were reserved for desperate cases. Ina criminal trial 
where everything but sentiment weighed dead against 
a prisoner ; in an important inquiry where inconvenient 
witnesses had to be heckled, confused, cajoled ; in brief, 
wherever the worse had to be made appear the better 
cause: then the fancy advocate was safe of his fancy 
fee. But Crown cases should not be ranked with the 
like of these. ‘The Commonwealth, being one party to 
an action, should win on a simple statement of facts. 
‘Meretricious graces to beguile’ were merely odious. 
‘Yo say that the Crown would rather lose than win 
unjustly is not rhetoric but the baldest commonplace 
What need, then, for the fancy counsel ? what need 
for the fancy fee ? 

A touch of bathos was given to the proceedings by 
Sir Charles's lament over the Solicitor-General’s loss 
of cash. Three-fourths of this ill-fated officer's in- 
come (he declared) had gone at one fell swoop. One 
has heard Sir Charles before ; and one ventures to doubt. 
In truth, so long as the parties concerned restricted 
themselves to the parade of generalities, they might 
say what they liked; but they must not advance a 
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definite statement without the strictest proof. Credo 
quia impossibile is a maxim only fit for mediwval theo- 
logians. If Sir John Rigby would abash the sceptic, let 
him unveil the chaste recesses of his fee-book. And 
even if he proved the Attorney’s statement ‘ up to the 
hilt, as the cant phrase goes, how were his case bettered 
thereby? If he left a lucrative Chancery practice for 
the Solicitor-Generalship, it was that he was fired with 
political ambition: yet in statecraft what has he ever 
done, and what will he ever do? A legal training is no 
real preparation for high politics; if the change have 
left him poor, he is poor of his own choice—ourselves 
being not enriched thereby. In brief, these loose state- 
ments as to loss of fees should be closely scrutinised. 
Counsels’ incomes are grossly exaggerated ; there are only 
about two hundred working days in a leading Q.C.’s 
year, and fancy fees are remarkable for rarity as well 
as for bulk. So that all but the very few are glad to 
accept a puisne judgeship, where the work is tolerably 
hard and the emolument a poor £5000 a year. 

It was urged that during the past decade or two the 
duties and toils of the law officers of the Crown have 
enormously increased ; and this is no doubt true in the 
sense that more work falls to their department than fell 
to it not so very long ago. But, personally, they are 
not a bit more busy than they were ; because they have 
an unlimited supply of the very best assistance to be 
got. ‘The Attorney’s ‘devil’ is a_ well-known 
superior fiend: whose ultimate reward will be a judge- 
ship. And under him are whole legions of inferior 
spirits, on whose shoulders fall those burdens, all-too 
grievous to be borne, which Mr. Attorney or Mr. Soli- 
citor scarce touch with their fingers’ ends, 


‘ILS ONT’ TOUCHE’ 


FFNHERE are two points to recollect in connection 

with the Panama sentences for bribery: one, 
that the prosecution came sadly late in the day; the 
second, that Charles de Lesseps already stands convicted 
on another charge. ‘hese deductions made, the Court 
seems to have meted out punishment with as much re- 
gard for justice (that indefinite abstraction) as an im- 
pressionable France can be expected to develop. It 
was far from reflecting popular vindictiveness ; indeed, 
the jury in acquitting MM. Sans Leroy and Proust 
must have provided an agreeable surprise for MM. 
Proust and Sans Leroy. As for Baihaut, the self-confessed 
blackmailer, his five years’ imprisonment, deprivation of 
civil rights, and fine (which means a year or two more) 
of thirty thousand sterling (plus a restitution of the 
amount conveyed) seems fairly to fit his case. Com- 
ment on Blondin’s fate were waste of words; while as 
to Charles de Lesseps, it was but a second slaugh- 
ter of the slain. His vear’s term, we read, will be 
concurrent with its ancestor of five, so that the look 
of the thing alone remained. 
Frenchmen, were influenced in their award, no doubt, 
by his invocation to filial piety still more than by his 
claim to have told the truth. As for the assertion that 
he let the company be bled to save the bondholders, 
it savours of absolute impudence, since the broken 
actionnaire can but sweep his crossing, and murmur 
‘Ils ont touché!” after M. Caran d’Ache. But apart 
from questions of taste, the prison doors have clanged 


The judges, being 
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behind the gang, and the dead Panama might well be 
left to bury its dead. 

But citizenship in France is utterly beggared of self- 
control ; and, the tribunals being silent for sheer lack 
of arguments, the Parliamentary pack takes up the cry 
with redoubled volume. An absurd person named 
Martin having intimated that he would disclose many 
things if M. Brisson’s Committee was furnished far 
larger powers, for larger powers that sapient body 
most promptly resolved to apply. How far these 
amateur detectives are animated by political vindic- 
tiveness and how far by the itch of curiosity—that 
were a pretty matter of calculation. If the Republicans 
hope to involve the~ Right, they will be signally 
dished ; for the simple reason that its interest was not 
worth buying. ‘The Monarchist, being one ofa minority, 
could never reach the indicative mood, but remained, 
poor man, at Si javais touché! Still the prevailing 
passion, on the whole, seems to be that devouring 
hunger for sensation which torments the vitals of Paris 
and is sedulously fostered by her journals. That 
Mohrenheim clue, about which M. Ribot used such 
ambiguous language, let us pursue it to perdition and 
the entire wrecking of the Russian understanding | 
And, why not, while we are about it, another 
pailful over Carnot, and Loubet, and Floquet, and 
Freycinet, and Rouvier, and Clémenceau, and— 
but enough! ‘There exists (but where?) a quasi- 
fabulous list of corrupt deputies; that list is one 
hundred and four strong; and, when gossip has pitched 
upon the hundred and fourth, then, and not till then, 
will the attack of pruriency be stayed. Imagine some 
thousands of William Thomas Steads in labour of an 
equal number of Maiden Tributes, and you have the 
Paris of to-day. And the end of it may be the down- 
fall of the middle-class Republic. 

And not a day too soon, provided some makeshift 
could be found; since its spavined, wind-galled hacks 
cannot get up a decent canter between them, even when 
they are warranted free from Panama. Supposing 
Constans installed in place of the departed Ferry, and 
Ribot replaced by God knows who—wherein consists 
the gain? ‘They have all been tried and found wanting ; 
so that nothing remains but a clean sweep and a clear 
stage. And what then? France is not wholly destitute 
of country gentlemen, and the‘ Rustic’ Ministries of 
the early Seventies, with such names as Decazes and 
Audiffret-Pasquier, by no means made for ineptitude. 
Yet Montmartre will have none of them: they have, 
besides, lost touch of affairs, and become archaic as 
the Bretons of Balzac and Barbey d’Aurevilly. No wise 
man has ever befooled himself with prophecy ; still— 
Orleanism and the Napoleonic idea being alike 
incredible—matters seem fast ripening for a Commune 
oraCwsar. The alternative is unquestionably the thing 
for choice ; unless indeed the race, effete in all things, 
even literature and one or two of the arts, can engender 
no more potent saviour than another version of the 
Brav’ Général: a man who shall rashly dare where his 
predecessor tamely fled. 


THE PEASANT CLERGY 


MPNHIs is a truth which must be reckoned as the 
natural outcome of past experience: that among 
the terrifying prospects of Irish autonomy, the clerical 
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oppression, the clerical despotism which cannot fail to 
ensue are not the least deplorable.. The words seem 
well worn enough, in all conscience; they have been 
preached on responsible and irresponsible platforms 
with persistence and monotony ; and to friend and foe 
they have begun to appear a little tiresome: friend 
finds them commonplace in their sound, foe begins to 
rank them among the clichés of party bugbears. ‘The 
first has persuaded himself of their truth so many times 
that he is reduced to the probable position of a man 
who is in the habit (say) of meeting a ghost every day 
at the hour of noon, until he might be constrained 
almost to offer a hand in fellowship; the second, while 
profoundly dubious of the truth of the thing, holds 
that, even if the prospect were probable, the result 
does not very much matter, since Home Rule might 
well be balanced as an advantageous gain against 
clerical influence and intimidation as an_ afflicting 
spectacle. ‘Therefore, it seems not altogether unprofit- 
able to examine with some minute care the circumstances 
and influences which go to prove irrefragably : first, 
that clerical intimidation and dominion are as certain 
an effect of Irish autonomy as any effect from any 
given cause can be, and this, not from any general or 
empirical reason, but from the essential and local— 
parochial, if you will—conditions of the country ; 
second, that such an influence cannot fail to be so 
completely tyrannical that no apparent independence 
of separate and legislative action can ever compensate 
for a slavery so oppressive and so real. 

A correspondence was published on Wednesday, having 
passed between the Duke of Norfolk and Colonel 
Saunderson, which is very much to the point, and which 
may serve to add significance to the statements here 
emphasised. On a recent day Colonel Saunderson was 
engaged in Liverpool dwelling upon the substance of 
these opening remarks. He observed that both himself 
and his colleagues ‘ were never tired of telling the British 
people that Home Rule meant Rome Rule, and that 
‘the result of the election petitions in Meath once and 
for all tore the cloak off the Popish priest in Ireland, 
and revealed him in his true colours. Now, the 
Duke of Norfolk, being a devout Roman Catholic, 
presently began to harbour feelings of dismay when 
the reports of the speech were made public. His Grace 
accordingly communicated with Colonel Saunderson 
suggesting that this indiscriminate use of such expres- 
sions as ‘Rome Rule’ and ‘ Popish priest’ implied that 
it was because they are priests of the Church of Rome 
that these members of the clergy act in a way to be 
condemned. On the heels of this statement the Duke 
of Norfolk adds: ‘I am only too sadly conscious that 
the Meath elections, and many other events, show that 
among the dangers threatened by Home Rule the 
attitude likely to be assumed by a large section of the 
clergy will not be the least’; and the observation is 
significant. What then does Colonel Saunderson ? He 
promptly replies that he had not the slightest inten- 
tion of insulting ‘Popery’ or ‘Rome’: he merely 
desired to comment upon the dangers likely so ensue 
from the action of ‘ Popish priests’ who belong to the 
‘Roman’ communion in Ireland, and in Ireland alone. 
He very properly added: ‘In England, and I believe 
everywhere else, the Roman Catholic priesthood takes 
a Conservative stand. Here, then, we have this 
clear ground: for some reason essentially germane 
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to the matter the influence of the Roman clergy in 
Ireland is likely to be used, is certain to be used, in a 
manner peculiar to that particular priesthood of the 
Roman Church: in a manner, that is, more tyrannical 
over the consciences of what are (with painful pathos) 
called its ‘flocks, and far more tyrannical over the 
rights of those who, luckily for their peace of mind but 
perhaps unluckily for their peace of body, live in the 
land, and do not acknowledge the authority of these 
violent shepherds. 

‘To come to some elucidation of the matter: since, 
unless the effect can be shown to be inevitable, the 
It is in the 
peculiar isolation, the extraordinarily exclusive up- 


argument loses three parts of its cogency. 


bringing of the Irish clergy, combined with the common 
effect of the dogmatic doctrines general in the Roman 
Church, and above all, it is in the class from which 
that clergy springs, that you must look for the expla- 
nation of the recent scenes during the General Election, 
of the Archbishop of Meath’s Pastoral, and of the yet 
more shocking possibilities which the future may hold 
in store. In the first place, the common Roman cleric 
is from an early age separated from the world and set 
in a wilderness where all the various interests of men, 
their ambitions, their pursuits, their art, are seen, as 
it were, distorted in a spoon. In England, indeed, and 
in some other countries —Colonel Saunderson’s * every- 
where else’ will be found in effect a little too sweep- 
ing—a certain competition is imported from the 
outer world into Roman Catholic Colleges, which 
humanises somewhat the mind, and expands it a little, 
while it is yet young and amenable to healthy influ- 
ences. The consequence is that in England and in 
other countries the priest does not exactly—especially 
if he be of gentle birth or at any rate of gentle 
instincts—regard himself as the final dispenser of eternal 
penalties to such as cross his path politically, though 
he too frequently takes that view towards such as cross 
his path spiritually. But in Ireland you have a priest- 
hood mostly drawn from the ignoravt peasantry, a 
peasantry as superstitious and as backward as any pea- 
santry in the civilised world As boys these priests are 
sent to College, where their professors have the sole 
advantage of seniority. It may very well be that before 
Maynooth, when the necessity for expatriation was (to 
say the least) stronger than it is now, continental 
training might develop a better and less local type. 
What is certain is that in a place like Maynooth swarms 
of youths are training for the priesthood, who are learn- 
ing daily that to them is to be entrusted an awful binding 
and loosing power : a position, in fact, a rank which will 
set them above the heads of all their present equals, 
and enable them to ban or to bless in all the walks of life. 
Consider the overweening sense of authority which must 
go rioting in brains whose very roots are soaked and 
saturate with a superstition derived from an ancestry 
of ignorance and wilfulness! And do not all the 
recent facts of the past thus become tinged with a 
significance that is extremely unpleasant to realise ? 
And how of the future? Is the destiny of so many 
towards whom we at present hold responsible duties to 
be thus played away with, when, from these considera- 
tions, we are perfectly convinced of the course of the 
future? After all the warning is no parrot-cry, but 
the expresssion of a most legitimate, above all a most 
lozi cal, fear. 
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PHILANTHROPY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


‘ ge he write good Latin prose? Is he any good at 

verses? Are his mathematics fair?’ ‘These were 
the questions that used to be asked about boys entering a 
Public School, They might occasionally be supplemented 
by references to the length of the lad’s hair and the state 
of his bowels ; but that would be about all. The unhappy 
youth is not now let off so easily. From the moment he 
crosses the threshold he passes through the hands of in- 
Chief faddist, as reason would have 
it, is the Head-master: but he is ‘ably supported’ by a 


numerable faddists. 


multitude of Assistants in the shape of l’orm-masters, Set- 
masters, House-masters, House-tutors, ef hoc genus omne. 
Poor ‘Tom Brown at Rugby’! he would have no chance 
now ; his moral pulse would be fiddled by the fat fingers 
of the faddist every hour of the day. The atmosphere is 
so moral (as they call it) as to be simply choking. Poor 
‘Tom Brown at Rugby’! 

Such an atmosphere developes the philanthropic boy. 
He is soon found out, fed, bottle-fed, pampered, and ex- 
panded. No: he does not write good Latin prose, he 
eschews verses, his brain is far too delicately constituted 
to deal successfully with mathematics. He is a sweet boy, 
but he is not clever. ‘ He has a perfect passion for sin and 
sorrow—dear child! (ipsissima verba of a Head-master). 
In him, my dear sir, you have a son that you shall yet be 
proud of. There are now so many‘outlets for the com- 
plexity of native temperament and disposition. Ah, sir ! 
we do not guage boys now by their intellectual sfamina. 
We go deeper; we diagnose the Young Philanthropist.’ We 
do. And so it is that the Young Philanthropist is simply 
encouraged to neglect his Latin prose and all other health- 
ful and manly studies, and ‘go in for’ loving kindness, 
philanthropy. There is no fear of any diminutio capitis for 
this fainéant, except that diminution which affects the 
contents of the caput aforesaid. He will be respected, 
loved, cherished, made much of, coddled, indulged, ex- 
cused, pointed to as a shining light, for—is he not a 
Philanthropist ? 

At their ‘ Conferences’ the Head-masters of our Public 
Schools, backed by the most assentant of their Assistants, 
stir one another up, provoke one another to love and good 
works: it is admirable. But still, human nature is human 
nature, and one use of the Conferences is to see that no 
Head-master steals a march upon his brethren, that they 
all toe the line together, Now Philanthropy has come to 
the front, and it will not do for us to stay behind; or, 
something is descried as coming to the front; for God's 
sake! let us try and be the first to introduce it. Suppose 
it ‘catches on,’ imagine the delight of appearing at every 
future Conference as the H. M. who first introduced and 
patented the fad in question. The I. M.’s eye glares as 
he realises the prospect; and every assenlant Assistant 
looks as if he would place that crown of glory tpon the 
beloved brow of his chief, or perish in the attempt. The 
poor men have their troubles, but proud moments like 
these make up for a good deal. 

There has been quite a scrummage, or a maul (Scotticé), 
over the question which school first started the Toynbee 
kind of business, and associated to itself a parish, or dis- 
trict, in a large town. The contest about Homer's birth- 
place was an academic trifle compared with this. And, 
again, another most interesting point. What schools have 
parishes thus annexed not remote from themselves, but 
close at hand? This is of the essence ——c/ose at hand, so 
that the Young Philanthropists (we will call them, for the 
sake of brevity, the Y.P.s) may see and commune with 
the criminal and destitute classes, may practically become 
acquainted with the work, may learn betimes to sym- 
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pathise with their fellows (!). One most embarrassing 
condition besets ‘the work.’ The ‘criminal parish is 
occupied: the schoolmasters descend, the Y.P.s accom- 
pany, and examine the tongue of crapula and the biceps 
of murder. Promptly, very promptly, the criminal class 
moves on, It is very nice. ‘The boys are very good and 
very sympathetic, only a little too much so,’ says Mr. 
William Sykes, ‘but this won’t do for uz’; and they ‘ fold 
their tents like the Arabs’, and take themselves off to a 
more congenial atmosphere. The parish is of course left 
in the possession of the law-abiding remainder— effect 
little short of miraculous. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners are invited to make due note, and surely to endorse 
such zeal and enthusiasm with a suitable grant. Also the 
Prime Minister is moved to ‘please copy’, and is sup- 
posed to make a notch upon the tally that determines the 
succession to bishoprics. 

These men may play what fantastic tricks they like— 
it matters not. But how about the schools, how about 
the Y.P.s? Surely this is not the work for them. If it 
could only be guaranteed that this kind of business is 
confined to the young gentlemen without brains, but 
‘with a perfectly astounding genius for philanthropic 
activity, sir!’ one might be fairly satisfied, and indeed, 
rather pleased that another final cause, and really a very 
plausible one, as such things go, had been added to the 
stock of palliatives by which we would fain justify the 
ways of God to man, and account for the production of 
at least the milder monsters. But the philanthropic 
Head-master is not content with this poor little army of 
martyrs. After all, he is himself a man with brains, and 
he cannot sit easily under an arrangement which is in 
danger of compromising his intelligence. Accordingly, 
he desires to enlist the clever boys: he invades the 
ranks of the Latin prose writers, and the cohorts of the 
mathematicians. 

Now this is positively pernicious, and must be stopped. 
At school a boy’s business is as plain as a pike-staff, and his 


business should be done. Look at it from any point of 


view. About the born Philanthropists it is not of much 
consequence. They will probably turn out prigs or pro- 
fligates —but leave that alone: the real good stuff must 
not, we say, be spoiled. 

In a way, every man is born a Philanthropist ; but there 
is also a passion of Philanthropy, an ‘enthusissm of 
humanity,’ as they call it ; and that is to each man a new 
birth, and, as such, is not without danger. It is not a 
part of the reason: it is a passion, a noble passion, it is 
true, but, like all passions, irrational, absorbing, hard to 
hold in hand and guide wisely. In boys you don’t want 
this to become a master-passion. In the case of sincere 
and manly boys we may dismiss the consideration of 
passion turned fashion, of histrionics. But the histrionics 
will enter, and that is not wholesome—the trumpet, the 
fad, the fuss, the parasite, the busy-body—such is the 
procession, The danger is that the studious and promising 
scholars, boys who undoubtedly will be scholars some 
day, if they get the chance, may be dragged into this 
procession, or, if they abstain from it, may bring upon 
themselves the unfavourable opinion of the Archididas- 
kalos and the Assentatores, and submit to imputations of 
heartlessness—to want, in short, of Philanthropy. They may 
resist, they may stick to the staple of the place, to the 
work, in fact, they were sent to do. But they may not, 
and then you have to fear the over-strained, and to 
suspect the spurious. They may resist; but, even so, it is 
not at all desirable that the serenity of an atmosphere in 
which hangs dubious the future learning of this country 
should be disturbed by agitation from without. These 
boys are Philanthropists, though they may not come up to 
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the demands and solicitations of a person whose object is 
to toe the line, and, if possible, a bit more—to attract 
attention, and make a name. They are not young grey- 
hounds on the leash. Why should they be? They are 
honest, healthy, hard-working boys. 

But the object, we are told, is to catch the Philanthropist 
young, with the bloom on him (so to speak), unspoiled by 
the cold, hard world ; so that from school he may at once 
go to work in the ‘cause of humanity.’ This is the very mis- 
chief. It may be that a lad is by natural endowment fitted 
for the work, it may be that he is not. In any case, he 
has to exercise his intellect. There is a hot-bed ecstasy of 
Philanthropy that would quite lose sight of this, that would 
lower the intellectual standard of the human race. Is 
this what is meant by the humanity for which we are urged 
to cherish an enthusiasm? Science can be made to serve 
the purpose of Philanthropy, but the higher Science 
transcends all such purposes ; and of Art this is even still 
truer. 

And the Arts of Elegance and Learning--we must not 
let ourselves be dragged down to the level of this humani- 
tarian exigency. The very fervour of the Philanthropic 
spirit tends to fanaticism. We need have no fanatic horror 
of fanaticism ; but it is, at least, not unlikely to produce 
leanness of soul, impoverishment of the higher intellect, 
if not of the intellect altogether. 

Why be in such a hurry to bring out the young sleuth- 
hounds? Why should they rush at once from the carceres 
of a venerable discipline, and flash into the splendour of 
Philanthropic celebrities? They will miss their aim. 
No one is so capable of dealing wisely and effectually with 
the evils of society as the strong, well-equipped man, the 
man who has studied human nature in general, not merely 
morbid human nature, the man whose heart and mind have 
been nurtured in the nobler disciplines, the man who is 
conversant with the noblest types, the full man, well- 
balanced, able to inspire confidence. The more thorough, 
all-round men our schools send forth into the world, the 
the better for the world. It is they, and not the half- 
educated, half-disciplined enthusiasts that will do the solid 
work—they, the gentlemen, they, the scholars, they, the 
finest type of Englishman. 

For really we have a great name to keep up in this 
matter—we in England. We have had some great Philan- 
thropists, but our history is better furnished with great 
soldiers, great sailors, great statesmen, great scholars, 
doctors, manufacturers, inventors, engineers. Many of 
these, nay, all of these, were Philanthropists in disguise, 
unconsciously doing the very work, yet, in their several 
vocations, constituting merely that body of men which the 
old ‘ bidding ’ prayer refers to as ‘a fit supply of persons 
to serve God in Church and State.’ That is what we want. 
We expect the schools to fill the professions of this 
country with good men, the Public offices, the Legislature 
with a good supply. Let the Nation’s work be well done. 


A WHITE-WASHED UNCLE 


N our small lives that day was eventful when another 
uncle was to come down from town, and submit his 
character and qualifications (albeit unconsciously) to our 
careful criticism. Previous uncles had been weighed in 
the balance, and—alas !—found grievously wanting. There 
was Uncle Thomas-—a failure from the first. Not that his 
disposition was malevolent, nor were his habits such as to 
unfit him for decent society ; but his rooted conviction 
seemed to be that the reason of a child’s existence was to 
serve as a butt for senseless adult jokes—or what, from 
the accompanying guffaws of laughter, appeared to be 
intended for jokes. Now, we were anxious that he should 
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have a perfectly fair trial ; so in the tool-house, between 
breakfast and lessons, we discussed and examined all his 
witticisms one by one, calmly, critically, dispassionately. 
It was no good ; we could not discover any salt in them. 
And as only a genuine gift of humour could have saved 
Uncle Thomas—for he pretended to naught besides—he 
was reluctantly writ down a hopeless impostor. 

Uncle George—the youngest—-was distinctly more pro- 
mising. He accompanied us cheerily round the establish- 
ment—sutfered himself to be introduced to each of the 
cows—held out the the right hand of fellowship to the 
pig—and even hinted that a pair of pink-eyed Himalayan 
rabbits might arrive—unexpectedly—from town some day. 
We were just considering whether in this fertile soil an 


apparently accidental remark on the solid qualities of 


guinea-pigs or ferrets might haply blossom and_ bring 
forth fruit, when our governess appeared on the scene. 
Uncle George’s manner at once underwent a complete 
and contemptible change. His interest in national topics 
seemed ‘like a fountain’s sickening pulse’, to flag and 
ebb away ; and though Miss Smedley’s ostensible purpose 
was to take Selina for her usual walk, I can vouch for it 
that Selina spent her morning ratting, along with the 
keeper's boy and me; while if Miss Smedley walked with 
anyone, it would appear to have been with Uncle George. 
But, despicable as his conduct had been, he underwent no 
hasty condemnation. ‘The defection was discussed in all 
its bearings, but it seemed sadly clear at last that this uncle 
must possess some innate badness of character and fondness 
for low company. We who from daily experience knew Miss 
Smedley like a book—were we not only too well aware 
that she had neither accomplishments nor charms—no 
characteristic, in fact, but an inbred viciousness of temper 
and disposition? True, she knew the dates of the 
English kings by heart; but how could that profit 
Uncle George, who, having passed into the army, had 
ascended beyond the need of useful information? Our 
bows and arrows, on the other hand, had been freely 
placed at his disposal; and a soldier should not have 
hesitated in his choice a moment. No: Uncle George 
had fallen from grace, and was unanimously damned. 
And the non-arrival of the Himalayan rabbits was only 
.. but the 


topic is a painful one. Suflice it, it was agreed that Uncle 


another nail in his coffin. As for aunts! . 
William, who had just returned from India, should have 
as fair a trial as the others; more especially as romantic 
possibilities might well be embodied in one who had held 
the gorgeous East in fee. 

Selina had kicked my shins--like the girl she is !— 
during a scuffle in the passage, and I was still rubbing 
them with one hand when I found that the uncle-on- 
approbation was half-heartedly shaking the other. A florid, 
elderly man, and unmistakably nervous, he dropped our 
grimy paws in succession, and, turning very red, with an 
awkward simulation of heartiness, ‘Well, h’are y'all?’ 


he said, ‘ Glad to see me, eh ? As we could hardly, in 
justice, be expected to have formed an opinion on him at 
that early stage, we could but look at each other in 
silence ; which scarce served to relieve the tension of the 
situation. Indeed, the cloud never really lifted during 
his stay. In talking it over later, some one put forward 
the suggestion that he must at some time or other have 
committed a stupendous crime; but I could not bring myself 
to believe that the man, though evidently unhappy, was 
really guilty of anything ; and I caught him once or twice 
looking at us with evident kindliness, though seeing 
himself observed, he blushed and turned away his head, 
And when at last the atmosphere was clear of this de- 
pressing influence, we met despondently in the potato- 
cellar —all of us, that is, but Harold, who had been told 
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off to accompany his relative to the station ; and the feel- 
ing was unanimous that, as an uncle, William could not 
be allowed to pass. Selina roundly declared him a beast, 
pointing out that he had not even got us a half-holiday ; 
and, indeed, there seemed little to do but to pass sen- 
tence. We were about to put it, when Harold appeared 
on the scene; his red face, round eyes, and mysterious 
demeanour, hinting at awful portents. Speechless he 
stood a space: then, slowly drawing his hand from the 
pocket of his knickerbockers, he displayed on a dirty 
palm one —two—three—four half-crowns! We could but 
gaze—tranced, breathless, mute; never had any of us 
seen, in the aggregate, so much bullion before. Then 
Harold told his tale. 

‘I took the old fellow to the station,’ he said, ‘and as 
we went along I told him all about the stationmaster’s 
family, and how I had seen the porter kissing our house- 





maid, and what a nice, unaffected fellow he was, and 
anything I thought would be of interest ; but he didn’t 
seem to pay much attention, but walked along puffing his 
cigar, and once | thought—I'm not certain, but I éhoughi— 
I heard him say, ‘‘ Well, thank God, that’s over!”” When 
we got to the station he stopped suddenly, and said, 
“Hold on a minute!” Then he shoved these into my 
hand in a frightened sort of way and said, “ Look here; 
youngster! ‘These are for you and the other kids. Buy 
what you like—make little beasts of yourselves—only 
don't tell the old people, mind ! , 
So I cut.’ 

A solemn hush fell on the assembly, broken first by the 
small Charlotte. ‘1 didn’t know,’ she observed dreamily, 
‘that there were such good men anywhere in the world. 
I hope he’ll die to-night, for then he’ll go straight to 
heaven!’ But the repentant Selina bewailed herself with 
tears and sobs, refusing to be comforted ; for that in her 
haste she had called this white-souled relative a beast. 

‘I'll tell you what we'll do,’ said Edward, the master- 
mind, rising —as he always did—to the situation: ‘We'll 
christen the piebald pig after him—the one that hasn't 


Now cut away home! 


got a name yet. And that'll show we're sorry for our 
mistake |’ 

‘1 —I christened that pig this morning,’ Harold guiltily 
confessed ; ‘1 christened it after the curate. I'm very 
but he came and bowled to me last night, after 


and somehow 


sorry 
you others had all been sent to bed early 
I felt I had to do it!’ 

‘O, but that doesn’t count, said Edward hastily: 
‘because we weren't all there. We'll take that christen- 
ing off, and call it Uncle William. 
the curate for the next litter!’ 

And the motion being agreed to without a division, the 
House went into Committee of Supply. 


And you can save up 


MUSICAL CONTEXT 


‘ D\VERYONE knows the facility with which Goring 

4 Thomas turned out opera scores, musically as ad- 
vanced as Gounod’s, yet dramatically not an inch in front 
of Balfe’s.’ The words which have just been used, and not 
unwisely, concerning the posthumously produced work of 
the late Mr. Goring Thomas—7he Golden Web—direct 
attention, as by a side issue, to a musical problem (if 
indeed problem it can be called) which has scarcely 
received all the attention that it deserves, but which, in 
truth, has revealing possibilities which may be com- 
mended to ardent Wagnerians for casual meditation ; it 
is not possible, under the circumstances, to write perma- 
nent conversion, That the score of The Golden Web 
could possibly be described as ‘ dramatically not an inch 
in front of a score by Balfe’ should be conclusive in 
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demonstration that in operatic music there is a question 
of context and dramatic fitness which it would be the 
reverse of wisdom to oppose. And so far the followers of 
the future music stand triumphant: so far, and only so far. 
Their master is the apostle of context and of context alone. 
Just as the snap sentences of a casual conversation are 
perfectly unintelligible being separated from the subject 
about which the conversation circles, so we are prepared 
to confess—we ardent Wagnerians—that the phrases of 
the master, stolen from their musical context, have not the 
slightest meaning, but are the emptiest specimens of 
unintelligibility, like dimly heard words spoken to ears 
that are deadened with slumber .... That is the 
confession which we desire, and for which we are 
thankful. Your master does not compose literature—if 
for a moment we may parallel the arts: she composes 
dream-sentences, which are unfit for quotation, and 
which, to the sane, vigilant man, have little enough 
meaning when set in their place. 

Yet there is a dramatic context, wherein music of the 
better kind shows more splendidly, more radiantly, than 
when it is separated from its neighbourhood. It is of 
exaggeration only that we make complaint. ‘There are 
noble sentences, noble passages from many a great 
writer of letters which have a separate and distinct value 
of their own, torn as they might be from their setting ; 
but which, replaced in their surrounding, have as special- 
ised and exceptional a value as stones set in gold. So 
also with music. There are some songs which lose none 
of their value if taken separately, unconnected with any 
of their predecessors, their followers, their dramatic con- 
trast, their place in a general design. There are others 
which, being no less ‘absolute’ music than these —and 
this is a point worth noting—suffer material detriment 
when distinguished in the fashion thus described. It is a 
Take, for example, a song that 
La cidarem from Don Giovanni 


point to be emphasised. 
springs to the mind at once 

and compare, if you please, its operatic and its concert- 
room effects. Of so perfect an example of musical art one 
would certainly hesitate to say that its separate effect is 
tame ; but, at any rate, it is tame by comparison. Far 
different is the separate effect of that other divine song 
Batti, Batti, which has precisely the same value in all the 
conditions under which it may be placed. It neither gains 
nor loses from the circumstances of its production, if only 
it be produced well. And in what does the exact differ- 
ence lie? As you listen to the opera, allegiance is divided 
over the two songs: if there is to be a preference at all, 
it lies with the first ; but as you listen to the concert you 
have no hesitation in your choice of the second. Yet both 
belong to the class of music which we call ‘absolute, and 
the only possible difference, therefore, lies with some 
subtle dramatic appreciation on the part of the musician 
who endows his music with an atmosphere which deserts 
it in the event of such atranslation. Further to exemplify 
the point, one may make selection from so different a work 
as Gliick’s Orfeo, As a separate production the song 
Piango il mio ben appears to be the most perfect piece of 
work to be found between the covers of the score; yet, 
upon the operatic stage, and in the culmination of despair 
arising from the lover's twice-told death, how it pales into 
insignificance beside the ardours of Che fard ! There are 
those who, not having heard the opera, are almost scorn- 
ful of the beauties of this last song and declare themselves 
unmoved by it. The opinion is not surprising, but it is 
one that a single hearing of the opera must inevitably 
crumble into dust. 

What, then, is the brief conclusion? This: that only 
another nail is hereby driven into the coffins of those 
two extreme schools who deny drama to operatic music 
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and who assert operatic music to be all drama. The 
first class is indeed mainly the outcome of impotence, 
and it is of such that the critic spoke from whose 
words quotation has been made; the second class is 
more dangerous, because more influential, for these are 
musicians —one gives them the name by courtesy—who in- 
sist that operatic music isa matter of scrappy conversation, 
rather than a harmonised combination of various splen- 
dours. Thus by another route we arrive at the happy con- 
clusion to which all reason, all sane judgment points : that 
the music of the future is rocking on sand, and that the 
ways and works, the assurances and the blind contempt of 
its asserters and followers are doomed unto perdition. 


NEW-WORLDLINESS 


FFXUE desire to despise is not the least shabby of the 
Without it, vanity 
would veritably be the minor virtue it looks; but the 


unpublished wishes of man. 


desire to be admired has for its under-side the desire to 
be envied, and to contemn, ignore, or overlook the envier. 
Even to ignore your admirers is to be dependent upon 
them and their admiration, inasmuch as you consent 
to owe something to their existence. 
(or pure poverty) of spirit is content to be alone; 


Real simplicity 


, if not alone, it will owe 
save the delight of mutual praise, or at least the courtesy 
of mutual recognition. What is ignoble in the man who 


or nothing to other men 


desires to be envied is this: he depends upon the multi- 
tude that he may deny them; and in some sort needs the 
crowd that he needs to forget. The desire to be seen 
is one with the desire to withdraw, equally different from 
that essential and interior separateness in which a few 
men have the grace to live and in which every man is 
compelled to die. 

Ours is atime in which things common to the race, 

but not praiseworthy, get a certain praise from the can- 
dour with which they are confessed. The publication of 
a lately famous Journal convinced men and women alike 
that there was a certain reward in making haste to show 
such things as are generally only betrayed. And yet even 
in our day the desire to despise is what no man_ has 
eagerly avowed of himself personally. Collectively, how- 
as a class feeling, it is quite freely and com- 
pletely admitted. It is not an unpublished wish as the 
It is not an unpublished wish as the 
And never has it been professed with 
less consciousness of its ignominy than by a recent writer 
on ‘Society in New York.’ 


ever, and 


wish of society. 
wish of nations. 


Society, for a while after its first formation upon new 
soil, doubtless underwent great privation in the denial of 
the contemptuous passion. It was not lawful, in the 
young Republic, to harbour scorn of any man, or— a 
greater privation still—of any Was it not? 
Human ingenuity found a way. There were always the 
races, if there were no longer the ranks. It was always, 
and cheaply, possible to hold oneself superior to the Red, 
the Yellow, and the Black. And racial contempt might 
easily be juggled into caste contempt. Accordingly, a 
certain kind of American then acquired, and to-day 
maintains, a habit of alluding to the poor Indian and the 


class. 


even poorer African and Chinaman, not with antipathy as 
aliens, but with domestic scorn as plebeians. Upon them 

His own 
servants refused him its easiest exercise; but here were 
strangers, wanderers from far forests, who could be treated 
as the lower orders of his cities. But, after all, a dis- 
tinction of colour is a distinction which you share with a 
costermonger; and by degrees it was felt to be in- 


the citizen spent his social instingt of class. 
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sufficiently flattering. The citizen looked round for 
something better. 

Now, having no traditions for class-distinctions among 
white men, the American had to create them, and he did 
so in an explicit manner, with all the system of a new 
code. For instance, the people of the inland New England 
town wherein Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes set the scene of 
his first romance, were classified tout bonnement according 
to the number of the storeys in which their houses were 
built. There was no hesitation about it. Some were 
two-storey people, and some three-storey people, and they 
visited ‘in-and-in.’ The height of their stones and mor- 
tar was the measure of their caste, with no apparent 
mitigation from the remembrance of change, from well- 
endured lapses of prosperity, from the salience and in- 
terest of personal character. Obviously in the United 
States, as everywhere, money either makes, or has at one 
time made, all class divisions ; for the fact that a man to- 
day is refined means generally that his father was educated 
because his grandfather was rich. But between the im- 
plicit recognition of this inevitable truth, and the stupid 
classification of the heights of houses there is a difference. 
That classification is recalled here (and if presented in 
so crude a form, the presentation is Dr. Holmes’s) as a 
sign of the straits and devices to which men are compelled 
by man’s desire for the envy of man. 

What was begun in the days of Elste Jenner has been con- 
tinued under the variants of new and local arbitrariness, if 
we are to believe the writer first mentioned. Not across New 
York only, but across Philadelphia,and upand down thetown 
of Boston, does he hale the readers of an English review to 
show them the districts in which live the people whose ac- 
quaintance he and his friends would accept, and the people 
he would never consent to know; for it is a question of 
streets in those cities just as definitely as it is a question 
of storeys in the country town. He is master of a scorn that 
wreaks itself upon addresses. He finishes a sarcasm with 
‘the south end of Boston,’ and points an epigram with 
‘Shawmut Avenue.’ He admires people for living some- 
where else. Xerxes led men in nations; the writer of 
‘Society in New York’ contemns men in parishes. 

AuicE MEYNELL. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS 


TWNHE death-rate in Egypt commences to rise with un- 
failing regularity towards the beginning of the 
second quarter in each year, and increases by leaps and 
bounds during from sixteen to eighteen weeks: till the 
Nile flood, that is, comes down and washes away the filth 
which has accumulated in all the ‘sources whence the 
population generally speaking derives its water supply, 
be they river, canals, basins, or the stagnant ponds called 
birquets. In some years the phenomenon is more marked 
than in others, but even during the best seasons the in- 
crease of the mortality is so great that in England it 
would be deemed appalling. This fact is indisputable ; 
yet very little notice is ever taken of a condition of things 
which, if it were owing to cholera or any other pestilence, 
would cause the utmost panic. The explanation is ex- 
ceedingly simple. ‘The poisonous low-Nile water does 
not affect adults to any appreciable extent: they are, so 
to speak, inoculated against its evil influence. It is only 
the helpless little ones who perish: hence the peculiar 
general apathy. 
| have a diagram now before me showing the number 
of deaths that occurred each week in Cairo and Rosetta 
from °86 to ’91 inclusive: the mortality being shown 
separately as it affected individuals above and below five 


years of age. The even tenor of what for the sake of 
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distinction I will call the ‘adult’ line is very slightly dis- 
turbed throughout all six years ; but the curve represent- 
ing infant mortality, invariably attains to a mountainous 
height during the period conterminous with a diminishing 
current in the Nile. It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to convey in words a comprehensive idea of this 
diagram, which is unfortunately of a size that prohibits 
its reproduction in this place ; but for the purpose of the 
present paper | have constructed a simple table showing 
at a glance how children die in Cairo when the river 
water becomes low and poisonous ; and how the reverse 
is the case in Rosetta, because there the Nile, when it is 
low, becomes too salt for drinking owing to the proximity 
of the sea; so that the inhabitants are forced to store 
up water in sahariqs, or cisterns, while the river is in flood. 
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very year without exception the weekly number of 
deaths below five years rises in Cairo at the low-Nile 
season in the most marked manner. In’88 the difference 
between the infant mortality at the end of March and the 
middle of July was nothing less than appalling ; and 
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during the other five years, though not quite so bad, it 
was yet sufficiently terrible. In Rosetta the absolute 
contrary obtained for four out of the six years. In ’86 
there was a trifling increase that was probably accidental ; 
but in ’91 a complete change took place, for the deaths 
among children went up from four per week in March to 
eighteen in May; and continued at an abnormally high 
rate till the end of June, when my record ends. As has 
been explained in a former paper, the Government sahariqs 
at Rosetta were left empty during 1891 from motives of 
economy, and the melancholy result was this slaughter of 
the innocents. At Damietta, the sister town, these re- 
ceptacles were filled as usual, and there was no increase 
in the death-rate. Surely cause and effect were never 
more clearly demonstrated since the creation of the 
world? As long as the ‘adult’ death-line maintains its 
equilibrium it cannot be hoped that much attention will 
be paid to this matter. A very high authority in Egypt 
once remarked to me, with a smile which did not appear 
Satanic, that he thought it was better for the children to 
die than to grow up into wretched Egyptians ; and, truth 
to tell, I had no answer ready with which to refute his 
opinion. I cannot but think, however, that it contains a 
fallacy. As humanitarians, we do not seek to emulate 
Herod, and therefore something should be done to lessen 
the yearly hecatomb. If an excess of mortality were to 
occur among the donkeys of Egypt, I feel quite sure that 
a Society wonld be promptly established to ameliorate the 
condition of the survivors, and the hope is permissible that 
should public attention be directed to the fate of her little 
children, the British nation will rise and forbid the sacri- 
fice. All that is needed is pure water, and this can be 
obtained in two ways. Let those who have the power 
(for they control the money) think less of crops and more 
of human life. Let them keep the existing sahariqs in 
repair, and see that they are properly filled at the 
appointed time. Thus will they earn undying fame. 
The Egyptian Fel/ah is a devoted father, and feels the 
loss of his offspring just as keenly as his Western brother, 
if not more so. It was not till Moses stretched forth his 
hand and slew the first-born that the children of Israel 
were allowed to depart ; and to this day the people who 
throng the valley of the Nile are identical in thought and 
feeling with those ancestors of theirs whose manners and 
customs are depicted on temple and monument. The 
second way of insuring infant life in Egypt would be to 
build reservoirs for the flood-water running to waste in 
the Mediterranean ; for then the river might be periodi- 
cally flushed when the current ceased in the summer. 
But it is absolutely essential that these reservoirs should 
be so disposed that the contents would not be liable to 
contamination. Any banking-up in the bed of the river 
itself would be fatal, for in that case the remedy would be 
as bad as the disease. GREENE Pasua, 


EXCERPTS FROM WITHERTON’S JOURNAL ;: 
ALSO A LETTER OF CRYSTALLA’S 


M\HE principal events of Pliny Witherton’s life are 
written at length in Goodwin's Records of English 
Painters, a volume published by Dodsley in 1752. He is 
described therein as one whose genius went beyond his 
achievement ; who suffered ecstatic pain in conception, 
yet brought forth little worthy of remembrance. 
Personally he was small and ill-formed : of that sallow 
countenance and red skein-like hair wherewith tradition 
endows Judas Iscariot. His gait was felinely nimble, his 
voice harsh. Notwithstanding his great defects, he was a 
favourite with women. 
He died at his zenith, His celebrity was ephemeral ; 
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for possessed of a curious medium, the secret of whose 
preparation he refused to share with any contemporary, 
he used it with such fatal effect that his works, which 
were strangely rich at first, became almost colourless after 
the lapse of a few decades. The only picture still 
existent is at Hambleton: where is also preserved the 
journal whence the following extracts are taken. Itis a 
Boadicea, faded to a sober brown, * * * * 

Jan. 12, 1700.—This morning my uncle chose the story 
of Jacob wrestling with the Angel. I know not how | 
bore his tedious droning. He pictured the dullest scene, 
put into their mouths the dullest words. And there came 
something that thrust a hand through my breast and 
caught about my heart; and forced tears down my 
cheeks. O, to have shown them what I beheld! 

Little Anne saw me through the broken panel of the 
Earl's pew, and put her fingers to my knee to feel the 
thrilling. But I thrust them away, for the child is a 
bastard and as ugly as a toad—yet not so ugly either, but 
foreign (her mother came of the Rouvginy’s)—and pale and 
quiet. She is downtrodden by madam the Countess ; 
maybe I was hard upon her. 

The lass blenched, for had she not but yesternight 
slyly given me her father’s present, a golden guinea—to 
buy colours for my work. What if she give me no more? 
Alack! So after the .4men was mumbled | stole with her to 
the pools amongst the groove-hillocks, and showed her 
above the ice rush-tips covered with hoar. As we stood 
she put her arm about my neck and said: ‘ We are both 
lonely, none loves us.’ And I fell angry again and struck 
her face. ‘lam not lonely, I shall be famous,’ I cried, 
‘But you, Mistress Craven-spirit are fit for naught but 
nursing Madam’s brats.’ 

May 1, 1703.—Too terrible Fortune, prisoning me in an 
iron cage ; from between whose bars I see thy wheel turn- 
ing, turning, turaing! To-day is my twentieth birthday, 
and I have done no work for all these years. Creations 
enow have stirred my brain: I see heroes in jewelled 
harness ; dames ruddy-hued and beautiful. These play 
their parts, yet when I take the crayon, ’tis to depict a 
crowd of malkins, God, never was being so ill-fated ! 

Anne brought me a purse woven of her own coarse hair ; 
it held eight crowns and a posy-ring. Yesterday I had 
threatened to leave this accursed house and never send 


word. She hath now sold all her trinkets. The office of 


secretary to such a dotard as the Earl I loathe; and the 
continual buzzing of my hummer-bee-uncle, frets my very 
soul. 

I walked with Anne on Danman’s Moor, and the strong 
wind blew a colour into her hollow cheeks. Moreover, 
her eyes looked very big and lustrous. But she wore such 
a faded gown as any village alewife would have scorned ; 
and the looseness made her shoulders seem huckled. 
Withal on her lips was such a smile as I shall give Christ's 
Mother in my masterpiece. As I gazed the rosiness 
deepened, and she murmured in a voice half-moan, ‘Is 
there aught worthy there?’ 
humour | praised that smile, and saw her bosom rise and 
fall as if some wild beast panted apart from the hunters. 

Jan. 9, 1704.—At last I have left Hambleton. There 
was no money there, and my lord strove to repress my 
ambition with his speech of: ‘ Thy uncle on his death-bed 
wished it so. For leaving thee not a penny he commended 
thee to my care. The chaplainship shall be thine, an’ | 
need no secretary-work save what thou canst do at odd 
times. Alas! nine daughters have I to dower!’ And 
Anne had given me all, so I rolled my pictures in a bundle 
and am come to seek the patronage of our great men, 
who, as I have learnt, are ever ready to help forward 
struggling Wits. 


So, being maliceful of 
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July 27, 1704.—O, Heaven, that this world should be 
so cruel! Flouted in rich fools’ ante-chambers ; turned 
roughly from door after door. Shame devours me to day ; 
for though poverty no longer pricks me I have sold my 
honour. Twenty golden pieces earned with bloody sweat 
lie on the table. The signs were delivered scarce two 
hours ago. The first | wrought had some solace, for the 
Angel was a careful presentment of Lucy, as sweet a maid 
as England holds. But twelve years old, and yet with the 
wit and loveliness of Sheba’s queen. Ilow she shrivels 
her base-born half-sister! A hundred times since I came 
to this town has her proud excellence disquieted my 
slumbers. The beauty that daunts a man’s the beauty for 
me ! 

Cursed be this vile place where art and genius crouch 
together in the alleys! 

Sepir. 30, 1704.-——-The last page [| may write in this 
poor journal shall contain naught of anger. Once I read 
that he who strives with circumstance, conquers. No 
greater fallacy was ever writ. ‘The last coin spent; utter 
ruinin store. The certainty of my gift hinders me from 
pandering again to the vulgar. Life and I nearly parted 
at the great humiliation. Those terrible pictures, to 
whose doing desperation forced me, haunt me like ghosts. 
I dared not pace the streets lest I should see my handi 
work swinging over the causey. It is better for me to 
die. 

To Anne I bequeath all good and tender wishes, for 
she alone aided me in my early struggles. In this my 
last hour I fully acknowledge her kindness . . 

Oct. 1, 1704.—Dolt that I was to lose courage: at last 
the goddess hath smoothed her frown, When I rose at 
the sound of knocking 'twas to find a cloaked and hooded 
woman at my door. The domino fell open and disclosed 
Anne’s face, haggard and stained with tears. In _ her 
hands she carried a heavy bag. ‘My Aunt Rouvigny is 
dead, she cried, ‘and since she might leave me naught 
by will this she gave me in private. None knows of it 
save myself. It is yours—all lies before you now. Take 
the road to Fame. And though we had not met for so 
long, she waited for no word, 

Dear heart to resign that fortune for my sake! When 
I have seen all that Europe boasts, and studied the works 
of the dark masters, | will return and make her my wife. 
Here is a copy of what I writ to her at Hambleton: 

‘Mistress, I entreat you would be pleased to receive 
my very great thanks for the largeness of your generosity. 
| have warmer dreams of my work than ever, and with 
travel and the instruction of Italian artists | hope to do 
wondrous pictures. You have been my staff, and when 
the day comes that I already forsee, | shall cast myself a 
willing slave at your feet.—I am your humble Servant, 
Pury Wirnerron. 

* * * 

(The journal contains an accurate narrative of ad- 
ventures on the Continent. Anne’s gift was a thousand 
guineas, The relation of Witherton’s amours in France 
and Italy is worthy of Smollett. Anne’s constancy is 
noted at intervals. Her father and the tyrannical 
Countess had died, and left her guardian of their nine 
children, and she spent the years at Hambleton fostering 
the estate. 

Witherton suffered anguish before the Titians at Venice, 
and swooned in the Sistine Chapel. English art being 
what it was, his work won him some notice in Rome. 
Success strengthened his imagination, and his creations 
became more virile. 

At the Russian Court, whither he travelled from Italy, 
he was made painter-in-chief, and found his emoluments 
so large, and his position so vastly improved, that at the 
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end of the fifth year he returned to England, with the 
intention of fulfilling his promise to Anne. | 

Jan. 1, 1710.—’Tis no longer the Hambleton of my 
boyhood ; ’tis a house of wretched parsimony! Then all 
was lavishness—open house—the whole world welcome. 
Even whilst the leather hung rotting from the walls, tons 
of wine and rare fruits for each season came. Now a new 
order ruleth;—-to the deuce with such cheeseparing ! 
‘ Mistress orders the fish from our own ponds ; mistress 
orders the gorcocks to be killed on Danman’s Moor,’ 
The meanness of habit that sickened me in earlier times 
has now reached head. 

And yesternight I made her understand. In the days 
before the cognoscenti acknowledged my genius, we had 
been wont to watch the New Year in from the windows 
of the Grecian temple that lies a quoit-cast from the hill- 
walk, 

When we had supped together she rose from the table, 
and curtsied with an old maid’s awkwardness. 

‘You play hoodman-blind when I am by,’ she said. 
‘Do you not see my gown? From Firenze you wrote that 
purple becomes pale faces best.’ 

But one at table had worn damassin of pale green, woven 
with gold and silver arabesks :—Lady Lucy, a debonair 
maid, rosy-lipped and eyed like Venus—and I had sight 
for no other. 

Mistress drew me to the bay, and pointed to the clear- 
ing beyond the pines where seven squares of light fell on 
the frosty grass. 

‘In your honour, O painter of mine, a fire has burned 
there all week, and now five hundred candles are 


lighted. When we went before ‘twas as down-trodden 
children. To-night let us sit and watch and listen to the 
bells,’ 


She laid her hand on my arm, and drawing over her 
shoulders the rich furs | had brought ss a spousal gift, 
passed with me from the house. When we reached the 
temple steps, she ran forward and flung the valves open, 
so that, even before entering, we were bathed in the glow. 
Inside much reparation had been done: the walls shone 
in white and gold, and the ceiling-fresco of Aurora pursu- 
ing Night was newly cleaned and restored. The chamber 
was warm and sweet with burning clogs. We closed the 
door and sat on the pigskin stools by the fire, the length of 
the hearth lying betwixt. 

Drifting against the glass came the noise of Edale bells. 
The lads were drunk as ever, lashing out the old tem- 
pestuous jangle. 

‘We are crowned,’ she said. ‘We have ever fought side 
by side, and now we are victors.’ 

I looked at her, and saw that the frost had pinched her 
face and reddened her eyes. Then | gazed at Aurora, 
juicy and fresh. On the hearth lay a withered leaf that 
had tapped in after us: on the table a great yellow rose. 
And I was moved by these things to speak the truth, 

‘ Anne, let it be all over between us. We have grown 
apart ; life together would be miserable . . . . I have my 
art, and you would bind me to earth, From this night we 
will be cordial friends; lovers we have never been... . 
I cannot love you.’ 

After a while she turned her eyes from mine and bowed 
her head. ‘Better so,” she murmured. ‘I am_ not 
worthy.’ 

For an hour she sat in silence, flushing and twining her 
hands. 

Crystalla’s Letter to the Spectator. 
Jan. 19, 1712. 

Mr. Spectator, 

As I have dwelt in these wilds since my birth, and, 
though an Earl’s daughter, have never been permitted to 
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show myself in London, a description of my face aud 
figure must needs give you pleasure. “Tis not my own, 
but that of Pictor, read to me from his Journal. 

‘Of a full, ripe beauty, such as none but virgins of high 
birth possess. A face neither round nor oval, but some- 
thing between, touched with the softness of an apricock’s 
sunside. Eyes lupin-coloured ; in sober moments half-hid 
behind velvet lashes, but when roused sparkling azure 
fire. Lips such asa god might graze on. Shoulders pure 
white and smoothly dimpled ; and a waist of most ad- 
mirable shape. A foot so arched that Philip, her pet 
sparrow, cowers ‘neath the instep.’ 

Methinks, sir, if you but saw me, spite of your melan- 
choly, you also would fallin love. Though I be modest, I 
protest that the picture is nowise over-coloured. The 
simple country folk are so enamoured of my person that 
the louts line the way to church, and swear when ’tis fine, 
‘"Tis Crystalla’s weather.’ 

That your humble servant may receive advice concern- 
ing the disposal of her person, she begs to lay her case 
before you. For two years she has been courted by an 
aged nobleman, who offers her a position of highest rank, 
and such wealth as only pertains to princes. There are 
many stains on his character, but he is old and not like to 
live long. 

And now Pictor himself comes forward and sighs at my 
feet. He is a man of great fame, and, moreover, one at- 
tached by old kindness to my family. He is strangely 
ugly, being livid-skinned and orange-tawny haired ; but, not- 
withstanding, it has never fallen to me to meet a man of 
so many attractions. Maybe his stealthiness charms me, 
for he is like a cat treading softly and creeping from all 
manner of places ; and | vow I would rather wed him than 
the handsomest man made since Adam. 

He hath had love passages with a poor relation of mine, 
whom my parents, in return for fancied services, made 
guardian of my sisters and myself. She is a vixen and a 
shrew, who fancies to keep us within bounds; but I'll 
have none of her! Pictor, coming from a foreign land, 
brought her many gifts, utterly forgetting your handmaid ; 
but their meeting was the quaintest and coldest thing (on 
his side) that I have yet beheld. 

When he saw me his humour changed, and he put 
himself forward to delight, and his witless creature wept 
for very joy. With time, however, I saw his distaste grow 
and grow, till I could scarce forbear twitting both. 

Now I see her going quietly about her work, but sighing 
in odd corners as if her heart would break. 

So, dear Mr. Spectator, | desire you to inform me 
whether, being an Earl's daughter, it would be great folly 
in me to choose the painter and flout the duke. The one 
holds me in chains of fascination; the other, though I 
don’t hate him, wakens no tender feeling. 

| am, Sir, your dutiful and obedient servant and ad- 
mirer, CRYSTALLA, 
P.S.—1 entreat you let me know soon. 


R. Murray Gitcureist. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EGYPTIAN CABINET 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 24th March, 1893. 
S1R,—The Anglo-phobic and anti-progressive tendencies of 
the new President of the Egyptian Cabinet, which you were 
good enough to allow me to insist upon lately, are already 
beginning to show themselves in an unmistakable form. 
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According to the latest ‘ Reuter’ the situation in Cairo has 
again assumed an unsatisfactory aspect, the new Administra- 
tion not working smoothly: and from private sources I am 
quite able to understand why such an authoritative announce- 
ment should be made. Riaz Pasha’s great supporter among 
the prominent English officials is at present absent from Egypt, 
and the headstrong autocrat, who has the most overweening 
confidence in his own genius, is taking advantage of the 
absence of restraint to play the rodent he so much resembles. 
The despotic Premier lately appointed his eldest son, Mah- 
moud Pasha Riaz—Mon petit Bismarckh—a young man of some 
eight or nine and twenty, to be Under-Secretary of State for 
the Interior ; so the entire country is now, as it were, a close 
borough in his hands. It is inconceivable how such gross 
nepotism came to be tolerated: were such a nomination to 
take place in England, the Press would ring out loud and long 
from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End; but in Pharaoh-land no 
one saysa word. The Minister of the Interior has the com- 
mand of a large Secret Service fund, which may perhaps 
account for the silence. 

One of Riaz Pasha’s latest ‘ circulars’ is full of signiticance. 
Here is a pregnant paragraph :—Messieurs les gouverneurs et 
moudirs sont enjoints de cesser de signaler a d’autres fonciton- 
naires guau Ministre lui-méme, les crimes et délits commits dans 
les provinces. The document then goes on to state that having 
been appointed Minister of the Interior by His Highness the 
Khedive, he himself (Riaz) is responsible for the Public 
Security Department, as a branch of the Ministry; and that 
the maintenance of public security rests on him personally and 
on no one else. In consequence, no one besides himself has 
the right to issue orders concerning the departments of his 
Ministry. You will perhaps permit me to quote from one of my 
former letters :—‘ As long as that tenacious gentleman (Riaz 
continues to be a power in the land, whether in or out of oftice, 
there will be neither peace ncr quietness in Egypt.’ How can 
it be otherwise so long as our present policy is adhered to? 
While really paramount in the country, we leave the govern- 
ment in the hands of an ignorant fanatic ; and only interfere 
occasionally when our representative happens to think some- 
thing is going to be done that will interfere with the interests of 
the bondholders. A more shameful political scandal was never 
perpetrated than the abandonment of our own nominee, Mus- 
tapha Pasha Fehmy, for no fault on his part ; but simply through 
the intrigues of the present Premier, whose one object in life is 
to get rid of British influence, and plunge the land once more 
into the abyss of corruption and nepotism from which, amidst 
countless difficulties, it was commencing to emerge. 

Verily heredity must have as much influence in countries as 
in individuals. Egypt has always been, and still remains, a 
broken reed ; and all who trust the promises of its authorities 
should think themselves fortunate if their hands alone are 
pierced. Gordon deemed himself secure when, at the bidding 
of a statesman who was acting on the advice of the most 
eminent Englishman in Egypt, he thrust his head within 
the lion’s mouth. The hero of Khartum relied upon the 
strength of a broken reed, but he paid for his confidence with 
his heart’s blood.—-I am, etc., PYRAMID, 


CHEAPENING THE UNIVERSITIES 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Oxford, 22nd March, 1893. 

DEAR SIR,—You who have so often championed the cause 
of True Religion and Sound Learning will be interested to see 
the latest development of Educational Activity in Oxford 
as set forth in the following circular addressed to the Hebdo- 
madal Council. The idea appears to be that we should accept 
any change which Commercial, Secondary and Elementary 
Educationalists require, without in the least considering our 
duty toward the promotion of sound knowledge in science, art 
and literature, and endowments left for that purpose,—I am, 
etc. M.A. 

(CIRCULAR.) 

In view of the attempts which are now being made to 
organise and improve the educational machinery of the 
country, it seems desirable that the University should consider 
its relations to the various departments of national education. 
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Our work here already touches many of those departments, 
and some of the important changes which are contemplated 
will have an immediate or indirect influence on the duties and 
position of the University. Few steps have, however, yet been 
taken to consider the effect of some of the changes on national 
education as a whole. Yet such consideration is of vital 
importance to the educational future of the country and, by 
leading to economy of effort, might avert some unwise expend- 
iture of educational funds. 

A conference of representatives of the chief authorities and 
institutions, which are engaged or concerned in educational 
work, would be the simplest method of eliciting opinions as to 
the general direction which our educational policy should take. 
It would also give to many who are engaged in different 
branches of education an opportunity of meeting together, and 
of considering the general tendency of their separate efforts. 
By inviting such a conference to meet in Oxford, the University 
would render service to education as a whole, and give some 
unity to discussions which have hitherto been conducted in a 
disconnected manner, and with too little thought for their 
interdependence and common aim. 

The following list of subjects indicates some of the topics on 
which the University might profitably confer at different times 
with representatives of the different grades of education, and, 
by reporting the discussions, give valuable guidance to public 
opinion. 

1. The relation of the University to the higher education of 
adults who are not members of the University, ¢.g. to 

a) the education of women, 

6) those local University Colleges which are not incor- 
porated in a University, 

c) less highly organised institutions for higher teaching, 
e.g. University Extension Colleges and centres. 

2. The relation of the University to technical and commercial 
education, in regard to 

(a) instruction in Oxford in certain technical subjects, 

+) the provision of peripatetic teaching in connection with 
the County Councils, 

‘c) preparation in the University for those intended for 
business life. 

3. The relation of the University to intermediate or second- 
ary education, in regard to 

(a) the registration of teachers, 

») the training of teachers, 

c) the provision of peripatetic instructors in special sub- 
jects of study for the aid of secondary schools, 

‘a) the provision of summer courses for teachers in second- 
ary schools, 

‘e) the future position of the Delegacies of local examina- 
tions, and for the inspection and examination of 
schools, in a reorganised system of secondary educa- 
tion, 

(f) proposals for the improvement of the system of 
scholarships from elementary to secondary schools, 
and from the latter to the University. 

4. The relation of the University to elementary education, in 
regard to 

(a) the training of teachers for elementary schools, 

(6) the arrangement of summer courses of instruction for 
such teachers, 

(c) the provision of Extension teaching in history, &c., 
suitable for older scholars, in evening or continuation 
schools. 

We venture to ask those members of Congregation who wish 
that Council should consider the desirability of summoning 
such a Conference to sign the accompanying paper, 


THE ENGLISH MAJORITY 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 22nd March, 1893. 


Sir,—In addressing their constituents during the Easter 
holidays, Unionist M.P.s must make a point of England’s 
numerical majority, and her title to be heard upon a question 
affecting her vital interests. On many local matters, and on 
some Imperial, England allows herself to be outvoted ; and 
it has come to be thought that on all occasions she must yield 
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to combinations of hostile minorities. But England yields 
only because and so long as the nation is one and un- 
divided ; and, directly that condition is challenged, she is free 
to assert the power her majority confers. To argue the 
contrary were to say that a working partnership sanctioned by 
a common agreement may be annulled at the pleasure of one 
of the parties upon his own terms. This is precisely how the 
case stands just now as between Britain and Ireland. A 
majority of British, with a vast majority of English, desires 
that Ireland shall neither desert nor be deserted; but a 
section of Irish, in combination with a section of British, de- 
clares that while England shall let Ireland go, Ireland shall 
hold England as tight as ever. All this without England 
having any effective voice in the matter! No assembly of 
Englishmen can submit to this state of things, I imagine. The 
situation is new, and requires to be faced with weapons not 
provided in the Constitution, which always assumes unity of 
aims and unity of action. We have now reached a stage of 
disunion and hostility when England has a right to speak for 
herself. At very least she is entitled to say on what conditions 
she will retain Ireland, or cast her adrift. In Parliament, 
England is practically silenced. Is there no other way by 
which her voice may command attention? A good deal is 
being said in praise of the spirit of Ulster. But where is the 
spirit of Englishmen? For the moment it is smothered in a 
cloud of Parliamentary superstition. Let British audiences be 
reminded that Parliamentary usage is based on Parliamentary 
union, and that anything threatening this foundation emanci- 
pates them from obligation to obey a hostile and rebellious 
combination which would deprive them of freedom of action. 
Let every meeting be asked to pass a resolution insisting upon 
a recognition of England’s influence, and the fate of the Bill is 
sealed.—I am, etc., ANCHOR. 


©OOF’ AND ‘OOFBIRD,’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Liverpool, 20th March, 1893. 

S1iR,—I read with much interest and no little astonishment 
Mr. Duraque’s letter, in your issue of the 11th instant, on the 
etymology of ‘oof’ and ‘oofbird.’ ‘The origin of these ex- 
pressions,’ he declares, ‘is hidden in doubt.’ This I admit, but 
why go back to Shakespeare when a plausible etymology is to 
be found in the slang of our own day ? 

In the first place, the term ‘ooftish’ is a synonym for money. 
In Baumann’s Londonismen (Berlin: 1887, p. 126), it is set down 
as a term used in Diebessprache, or Thieves’ Jargon, to mean 
‘Geld’ or ‘money.’ The word probably originated among the 
Yids of Houndsditch, and is derived from auf 7ische, ‘on the 
table ’—it being the custom of these gentry to refuse to play 
cards, even with their best friends, unless the money at stake 
is first placed ‘on the table.’ 

The word ‘ooftish’ has been quite commonly used by sporting 
men during the past decade, and I believe the Sporting Times is 
responsible for curtailing the word, and putting the abbreviated 
form ‘oof’ into circulation. Not content with this, the merry 
scribblers who enlivened the columns of the Bird o Freedom 
in the days of its prosperity associated ‘ oof’ with that dipterous 
biped, and thus made neologists familiar with thé ‘ oof bird,’ 

These being the facts, Sir, 1 am surprised to find that you 
have had no communication on the subject from 52 Fleet 
Street.—I am, etc., A. RAE BANKS. 


[ Nofe.—At 52 Fleet Street there is a sense of humour.] 








REVIEWS 
THE CHIVALRY OF THE DESERT 


The Celebrated Romance of the Stealing 0) the Mare. Trans- 
lated from the original Arabic by LADY ANNE BLUNT. 
Done into verse by WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. London: 
Reeves and Turner. 


Although there be in Europe, and even in this country, not a 
few who have studied, and studied profoundly, the language 
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and literature of the Arabs, there are probably few who have 
succeeded in so thoroughly imbuing their minds with the true 
spirit of the Desert as the translators of this pleasing and 
graceful little book, unless it be Mr. Charles Doughty, to 
whom, ‘in recognition of his knowledge, the most complete 
amongst Englishmen, of Arabian things, the book is 
dedicated. Their sojourn amongst the Bedouin tribes of the 
Euphrates, and later their adventurous ‘pilgrimage to Nejd 

(described in two excellent books, with which, no doubt, most 
of our readers are familiar), have done more than could have 
been effected by years of study to enable them to enter into, 
sympathise with, and interpret the thoughts, feelings, and 
ideals of the dwellers in the ‘houses of hair’; thoughts, 
feelings, and ideals so far removed from our sphere that only 
by sustained effort and patient study can even the fair Arabic 
scholar hope to derive much real satisfaction from the wild 
and beautiful, but unfamiliar, poems in which they find 
expression. The language in which these poems are written, 
presents, indeed, many difficulties; but greater, to all save 
those who have actually lived the nomad life of the Bedouin, is 
the difficulty of entering into the incidents of that life, which, 
putting aside the idylls of the pasture-grounds, seem to group 
themselves ever round these three things, the horse, the 
camel, and the blood-feud. The horse, indeed, one may learn 
to know and to love (though not, perhaps, with the full know- 
ledge and love of the Bedouin) even in Europe, and by this 
more than by aught else did the translators of the volume now 
before us so win their way to the hearts of their Arab friends 
that not even the AAuwa, or ‘Covenant of Brotherhood,’ was 
denied to them; but how many are there in Europe who can 
even simulate an enthusiasm for the camel, or pretend to enter 
thoroughly into the ethics and etiquette of a blood-feud? Far 
easier is it, as appears to the writer, to read with understanding 
the graceful, if somewhat artificial, panegyrics and satires of 
Mutanabbi, the rollicking drinking-songs of the witty and dis- 
reputable Abii Nawwas, or the mystical rhapsodies of Ibnu’l- 
Faridh ; for these, breathe they the air of the court, the cloister, 
or the tavern, deal with things and ideas with which we are 
not altogether unfamiliar. 

Of a quite different type is this tale of the ‘ Stealing of the 
Mare,’ taken from the cycle of stories, written partly in prose 
and partly in verse, known collectively as the Romance of Abii 
Zeyd. Scorned by the learned on account of the plainness of 
its style and the vulgar idiom in which it is composed, this 
romance has nevertheless continued to enjoy no small measure 
of popularity in Egypt and other Arabic-speaking countries. 
Of the author, as the translators tell us in their preface, nothing 
is known save the name, Abii ‘Obeyd, and approximate date 
(third century of the 47/ra, ninth or tenth of our era), though, 
as they further point out, internal evidence makes it probable 
that he was a native of Egypt. His book, including the 
Episode now translated, is written in alternate prose and verse, 
the verse repeating with greater fullness of detail the incidents 
primarily sketched out in prose. Of the accuracy of the trans- 
lation now offered to the English-speaking public, we are not 
in a position to judge, since the Arabic text, though it has been 
once printed, is rare and not accessible to us ; but few who 
read it will fail to be struck by the grace and beauty of its 
style, or will lay it down without feeling refreshed by the pure, 
strong air of the Desert, with which it is throughout inspired. 

The story in outline is simple enough. The Emir Abi 
Zeyd, of the tribe of Hilal, is sitting one morning in his tent 
when he perceives in thedistance the figure of awoman approach- 
ing the encampment, and sends his trusty slave Abt Komsdn 
to ascertain her name and business. Abti Komsdn returns, and 
tells him that the stranger is the Lady Ghanima, widow of 
Daghir Abu'l-Jud, ‘a great one of the Arabs,’ and mother of 
‘Amr ibn el-Keram, who has been dispossessed by his uncle 
No’man of his rightful position in the tribe, and reduced to the 
humble state of a herder of camels. Now the lad has con- 
ceived a great love for his cousin, and she had been promised 
to him to wife; but No’mdn, the disloyal, refuses to sanction 
the marriage, and has promised the girl’s hand to another, 
neither will he bestow it on ‘Amr ibn el-Keram, save on con- 
dition that he shall bring as her dowry the celebrated mare of 

the Agheyli JAbir, which is jealously guarded in the tents of 
that doughty chieftain. In this plight Ghanima, earnestly de- 
siring her son’s happiness, seeks out Abu Zeyd, the chivalrous 
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hero of the desert, to whom none appeals in vain, that he, per- 
chance, may obtain the mare; and he, true knight-errant that 
he is, at once undertakes the perilous quest, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of his friends and fellow-tribesmen : 


‘Needs must I haste abroad to the wide breadtlis of the desert, 
What though I fare afar to death's unjoyful dwellings ? 
Constrained of my guest, I go to do her pleasure’s bidding. ’ 


E-very effort is made to dissuade him, but says he, in the true 
spirit of chivalry :— 
‘It is a thing of honour. 
A lady came to me, O Hassan, one a stranger 
To ask a deed of me, and my own tongue hath bound me. 
For when I cried to her, ‘‘ What is thy need, O lady ? 
She answered, ‘* This | need, the mare of Agheyli Jabir. 


How Abt Zeyd fares on his quest; how he enters the camp 
of his enemies, the Agheyli, disguised as a wandering minstrel ; 
how he saves the daughter of his hereditary foe Jabir from the 
murderous designs of the miscreant Sahel; how she, filled 
with gratitude and admiration, gives him her love and obtains for 
him the mare ; how he puts to flight all the heroes of the Agheyli, 
and bears off his prize: how he returns and again rescues his 
betrothed from the wrath of her father and the fury of the fire ; how 
at last he comes with his prize to his own people ; how No’man, 
the wicked uncle, gets his deserts at the hand of Abu Komsan ; 
and how the Agheyli mare is restored to her tribe: all these 
things, and many others equally delectable, are fully set forth 
in the book, to which we refer all them that love tales of 
chivalrous adventure and prowess, set forth in English right 
pleasant to read. 

No student of Arabic literature will fail to note the many 
characteristic passages, which stamp the work as a genuine 
product of the Desert. Take, for instance, these lines on p. lo, 
containing Ghanima’s appeal to Abu Zeyd : 


Thus have I come to thee on my soul's faith, Salame 

Thee the champion proved of all whose hearts are doubting 
Thee the doer of right, the scourge of the oppressor 

Thee, the breeze in autumn, thee the winter's coolness 
Thee, the wanderer's jov, well of the living water, 


Thee, to thy foeman’s lips as colocynth of the desert.’ 


How strongly they recall the words in which the robber- minstrel 
Ta’abbata Sharran (‘ He took an armfull of wickedness’) de- 
scribes the murdered uncle whose death he has avenged on the 
Beni Hodhey! : 


‘ Like sunshine in the winter-weather ; until, when the Dog-Star blazed, he 
was as a coolness and a shadow. 

And he had two flavours, honey and colocynth; and of one of these two 
tiavours had all men tasted 


AIDS TO THE CLASSICS 


Cicero de Oratore. Bovk I. Translated into English by E. N. P 
Moor. London: Methuen. 

Aeschylus. The Oresteia. Translated into English by LEW1Is 
CAMPBELL. London: Methuen. 

Montatgne’s Essays. ‘Translated by JOHN FLORIO. Second 
Book. Tudor Translations Series. London: Nutt. 


The use of what the notorious Dr. Giles used to call ‘aids to 
the classics’ is two-fold. They may either give the general 
reader a faint impression of the literatures of Greece and Rome 
or they may save the unwilling scholar much toil of grammar 
and dictionary. What the pedestrian Bohn accomplished for 
the last generation, Messrs. Methuen’s new series would accom- 
plish for the present, and if the standard of the first two numbers 
is maintained, the modern schoolboy, though he be no better 
equipped in classics, should at least start life with a better 
notion of English than he was wont to gather from the ancient 
crib. 

Mr. Moor is of those who welcome not the multiplication of 
cribs. He even puts forth an apology (of a sori) for setting 
temptation in the scholar’s path. But no apology is needed. 
[he crib may now and again help the lazy youth to evade a 
caning, but thereby no great harm is done and a translation, if 
properly used, is as valuable as dictionary or grammar. After 
all we study the classics to understand, that is, to translate them, 
and a complete scholar can scarcely do better service than 
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frame a model of literalness and style. Now an English ver- 
sion must not merely echo the sound and sense of the original. 
It must represent in its own idiom the idiom of the foreign 
tongue. The translator of Cicero or Aeschylus should turn the 
Latin or Greek into such English as Cicero or Aeschylus might 
have used, had they lived in our own Grub Street. Such, in 
fact, is, the perfect translator—a servant, not a master, the 
fashioner of other men’s thought, an inventor neither of style, 
nor ofideas. Few indeed, have reached the pinnacle of perfec- 
tion, but many have climbed half-way up the height and among 
them Mr. Moor is most assuredly entitled to a place. His «de 
Oratore is an admirable compromise between pedantry and 
sound English. Ina sense it adheres close to the Latin, while 
now and again it might almost be taken to bean English work. 
No schoolboy could use it without advantage, for, in as much as 
it discards the Ciceronian idiom, a patient construing of the 
text is necessary to fit English and Latin together. And how 
should a youth get a surer insight into the structure of the two 
languages than by such a comparison? ‘The idle would con- 
sult Mr. Moor’s crib in vain. For without a comprehension of 
the original, the run of the sentences, the reason of their 
arrangement were quite unintelligible. To the scholar, then, 
this new version of Cicero’s de Oratore is invaluable. And the 
dilettante also may read it with pleasure. The substance of 
the original is always expressed with clarity and precision. The 
language is English not Anglo-Latin, and though in places the 
Ciceronian periods might have been broken with advantage, 
the version is always smooth if not always distinguished, and 
may be commended to both classes of readers. 

A far more difficult task was Mr, Lewis Campbell’s, and he 
has not achieved a tithe of Mr. Moor’s success. ‘This is the 
more to be regretted, because English prose is the only proper 
mirror of Greek verse. Aeschylus in five-foot iambics is at 
best a travesty of Shakespeare. In prose, pompous and coloured, 
the Titan might preserve an echo of his primitive energy and 
force. Now Mr. Campbell’s translation is an excellent crib, 
but you would no mere tread it for pleasure than you would 
delight in Professor Jebb’s version of Sophocles. The original 
is handled with a too obvious timidity. The English limps 
too faithfully after the Greek, and the result is a jargon which, 
as itis not Greek, most certainly is not English. You cannot 
imagine that anyone would sit Cown to write in this manner, 
were he not trammelled by a sense of duty and a foreign idiom, 
And though in scholarship and closeness, even in style and 
rhythm, Mr. Campbell’s Oreste‘a stands high above the com- 
mon crib, it fails completely, if it be tried by the higher 
standard of literary excellence. If you would turn verse into 
prose, you must compensate for the lost artifice by a choice- 
ness of diction and an inevitable polish of phrase. Mr. Camp- 
b Il provides no such compensation. It is with a shudder that 
you read in a speech of Clytemnestra’s : ‘ Macistus, thoroughly 
wakeful and alert, performed his part in the transmission.’ 
The phrase reads like a line of commendation from the Post- 
master-General. Nor is it right that the Herald should thus 
commend the smartness of the chorus: ‘ There you have hit 
the mark, like a first-rate archer. You have expressed, in one 
short phrase, an immense disaster.’ The English represents 
the mere sense of the Greek, and yet it gives a totally false im- 
pression. From one point of view indeed Mr. Lewis Campbell 
has failed. But that notwithstanding, his translation is in- 
finitely superior to the familiar crib of our youth, and, with 
such versions as his and Mr Moor’s to aid, the modern student 
should not only find the study of the classics passing pleasant, 
but should pick up a smattering of English by the way. 

Now turn we to a translation of another character: Florio’s 
Montaigne, in a sense more faulty than Mr. Campbell’s Ovesteza 
and withal a work of genius. For, apart from the debt he 
owed to his original, Florio was an unrivalled master of 
English. Inaccurate he was and verbose. If we try him by 
a rigid standard of translation, he is found wanting. He made 
but a loose attempt to present Montaigne’s French in an 
English dress. But he could not, if he tried, write ill and though 
he frankly threw his original overboard, he composed, upon 
the motives of Montaigne, a work of his own, whose freshness and 
vitality will endure for ever. Not only was he an indefatigable 
inventor of words and phrases, but his ear never led him astray 
and he shared with his greater contemporaries a sense of the 
picturesque, Now these are not the qualities of the translator 
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And Florio never triumphed in the presentation of another's 
thought. But in a sense his work was creative and we would 
that our modern translators, before they went forth armed 
with scholarship to clip and prune their origin 1], would learn a 
lesson of Kesolute John Florio and realise that style and 
colour, as well as accuracy, als» count for something. 


A DISCIPLE OF TAINE 


The French Revolution. Yy C.E. MALLET. London: 
Murray. 


This treatise neither claims nor has originality ; the author, 
now and then, as in his epilogue, obtrudes the platitudes of the 
Extension platform (‘no country cin be regenerated by bad 
men,’ p. 283); the very system he has adopted beggars his 
narrative of colour and romance. But, for all that, it is, in the 
main, a useful, interesting, and accurate review of the forces 
that made and directed as great an outrage on humanity as 
history has to record ; and, being that much, is a vindication, 
almost complete, of Burke. In his preface he opines—and 
perhaps righily-—-that the events of the French Revolution 
‘hardly need retelling now.’ He has sought, and with success, 
to collect and marshal in a convenient form some of the 
information, the susgestions,and the ideis which are to be 
found in larger books of comment and enquiry. He owes much 
to De Tocqueville, Louis Blanc, and Mr. Morse Stephens. But 
his greatest obligation is as he admits) to Taine: for we ‘cannot 
question the weight and value of the mass of information which 
he has collected, and no one can fairly overlook the lessons 
which it tells.’ And if his digest of Taine enlightens the pre- 
judice of the Radical ignoramus who derives his history from 
the Daily Chronicle or Mr. J. Morley, he will have done genuine 
service in the cause of sound knowledge and good government 

The first two chapters which deal with the last years of 
of monarchical France, when, to the strains of Jean-Jacques 
and St.-Pierre, an aristocracy that did not rule and a priest 
hood that had abandoned Grace for nature, ‘ with no regret for 
the past or anxiety for the future, marched gaily along over a 
carpet of flowers concealing an abyss, are the best in the book. 
His summary of the social and economic conditions of the 
country is generally admirable; though he is slightly mis- 
leading when p. 24 he speaks of the pastor's tithe as one of 
the peasants’ grievances. In the eighteenth century, as now 
the French peasant had no particular ygri-vance against his 
priest : the burden on him of the tithe lay in the fact that the 
greater part of it went tothe support of wealthy and distant 
monasteries. Again, Mr. Mallet, with his De Tocqueville before 
him, has failed to bring out with sufficient clearness the main 
features of the pre-Social Contract Liberalism of the eighteenth 
century, the Liberalism of men like Pombal, Aranda, and 
Frederick the Great, summed up in the fine new‘ Everything for 
and nothing by the people. This Liberalism sought to sweep 
away—and backed by the executive power did sweep away in 
most Continental lands—a good many anomalies which im- 
peded developement ; and only led to disorder and reaction in 
the hands of inexperienced Jacobins, like Joseph II., on the 
throne. For Louis XVI. to have adopted the same course, under 
Turgot’s advice, was to have saved the lilies ; but almost ere he 
could have tried it the sparks of Rousseau’s frenzy (which frenzy 
Mr. Mallet admirably summarises pp. 36 41) had touched the 
fuel of discontent: aristocratic folly had scattered them far and 
wide ; a nation, mad for a theory of government applicable to 
no concrete State—least of all to an organism afflicted and 
strengthened by the traditi 1s of a thousand years, and tortured 
by hunger and by anarchy — was in no humour for mere 
philanthropy. Yet the Ancien Régime did naught in its last 
hours but break up the ‘old despotic administrative system, 
and complete the confusion by the institution of popular 
assemblies (p. 97), which worked but to destroy ‘ the only certain 
mainstay of the Throne.’ Debt, disorganisation, and a sub- 
sidised revolution, left the Court paralysed before the National 
Assembly and the mob, and gave over the making or 
mangling of France to a set of politicians unfit to guide 
the Debating Society of a pot-house. There were indeed 
in the Assembly, as our author shows, men of parts and 
statesmanship: for Lally Tollendal, Mounier, Malouet, with 
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Mallet du Pan outside, had all a real knowledge of existiag 
needs and necessary reforms. But they preached to deaf 
ears, and the craze for anarchy and the flight of the emzgr¢s le’ 
Mirabeau the one possible hope of civilisation. Mr. Mallet has 
studied carefully his correspondence with young La Marck, 
whose publication has fully justified the estimate of Carlyle 
(heneversawit). With Mr.Mallet’sownconclusionson Mirabeau 
we agree: but there are certain weak points in Mirabeau’s 
political character which he should not have _ ignored. 
That Mirabeau was in the main honest (for a politician) we 
believe : that he had a sure grip of the needs of the land there 
can be no doubt; that he might have saved France is, at least, 
probable. But Mr. Mallet’s readers must remember that at the 
beginning he offered his services to the Court, and that his 
enthusiasm for democratic rights when the fusion of the 
orders came must b2 taken in connection with his anger 
against his brother nobles, who refused to elect him as their 
representative in the Estate:. Mr. Mallet rightly condemns 
the folly which, by making the members of the Constituent 
ineligible for seats in the Legislative Assembly, made Girondism 
a political possibility ; but he does not state that the proposal 
had Mirabeau’s ungrudging support. Again, his suggestion 
p. 120) that Mirabeau’s Church policy—which, like Mr. Thomas 
Gee’s, not only disestablished and disendowed, but also sought 
to force the spiritual life of the Church into harmony with the 
prejudices of its enemies—~“‘ was part of a Machiavellian scheme 
for discrediting the Assembly by driving it into reckless courses,’ 
:s idle in view of Mirabeau’s own statements. A hard, strong 
man, deep in the needs of the hour, he knew naught of religicn 
as a (practical) agent on the conscience, and so turned a 
national priesthood into the disciplined army of Ultramon- 
tanism. Nor can it be said that his principles of government 
were on the highest standard sound, though they gave the best 
solution possible at the time. He sought, it would seem, to 
establish a kingship much on the Louis-Philippe model. Sucha 
rule would have been an improvement on the present Republic ; 
but it would still have been alien to the best traditions of 
France, and would have stereotyped some cf the worst evi!- of 
the system of Richelieu. 

There is little to add to Mr. Mallet’s criticism of Lafayerte, 
Necker, and Egalité. His chapter on the 1ise of the Jaccbis 
is interesting, and he brings out more clearly than most authors 
that Jacobinism and ‘92 were in a sense the protest of the 
proletariat against the selfishness of a bourgeoisie which, in 
abolishing Church and noblesse in ‘89, for its own ends, left 
the labourer free to starve. He might have laid more 
stress on the criminal indifference of the Girondist politicians 
as Vergniaud) to the action of the virtuous citizens who 
behaved as such in the massacre and torture of their private 
enemies, especially when these were weak and defenceless 
under the Constitution of the Rights of Man: a fact which 
really explains the Second Emigration. His admissions, how- 
ever, as to the causes of the Revolutionary War are anexcellent 
solvent of one of the best established lies in all history. It isa 
mistake to imagine that ‘the European powers attacked the 
Revolution in France. It was the Revolution which attacked 
them’ (p. 155). Inevery possible way the Revolution harricd 
the Powers which, as much before as after the august com.dy 
of Pillnitz, were all-too anxious to let the Revolution alone ; 

and the blame of the revolutionary struggle must be shared 
among the fanatics of ’89 and ‘92, whose sole ambition was to 
go one better: between Narbonne, that is, and Lafayette 
on the one side and Brissot and Vergniaud on the other: or, 
perhaps, finally and more correctly, between two clever and 


infatuated women, de Stael and Roland, to wit. Tardy 


justice is done to the sincerity and patriotism of the King 
and Queen. ‘ The reluctance of the Queen to face the risk of 
war’ and her dislike of the evzgrcs are now be) oni dispute ; 
none the less it was that lie of the ‘Austrian committee’ which 
best served the conspirators’ turn, and on the toth of August 
wrecked the throne of Saint Louis and gave France to anarchy 
and bloodshed. Of the various republican factions that suc- 
cessively disgraced themselves up to ’95, Mr. Mallet explains 
the policy, in theory and in practice, with commendable 
impartiality. The political economy of Jacobinism, the 
inspiration of the virtuous St.-Just (who began by nationalising 
his mother’s plate) with its results—as seen in sailors who would 
not go to sea and bakers who would not make bread — is graphi- 
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cally described (p. 225) ; for here as elsewhere, Mr. Mallet ap- 
pears to have mastered the economic side of his subject with no 
common care. His view of the bleaters of the Gironde is that 
there was no place for them in the Revolution ; and it is true 
that there was no place for men of their stamp in the politics 
of any country not bent on suicide. To those ‘federative’ 
aspirations which leer and simper at you from Mie. 
Roland’s Memozrs as well as from their enemies’ harangues, 
our author might, however, have paid more attention than he 
has. La Vendce, too, is almost ignored by him though a 
knowledge of the character and aims of the loyalist party in 
that province would make many facts far clearer than they are. 
Like other modern writers Mr. Mallet affects admiration for 
Danton. Yet on his own showing in the Days of September 
this triumph of ruffianism asserted himself to spill blood ; but 
when it was a question of leaving blood unspilled, he is, 11 
Mr. Maliet’s words, ‘ undecided and inert, and he revives but to 
sentimentalise upon the scatiold. As for the ‘typical prig of 
history’, whose Pharasaic respectability made the blackguard- 
ism of the Terror acceptable to persons imagining themselves 
Virtuous, he is analysed, in action and character, almost to 
perfection. It is a terrible thought that the coward and 
hypocrite, whose only political achievement was a Feast of 
the Supreme Jeing, with a police law of which a Mameluke 
had been ashamed, was in the eyes of the ‘natural’ man at 
the Jacobin Club almost an incarnate divinity. It suggests 
some pleasing parallels. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


i HO: Hlealth Pr lems. by JOHN KF. - OVK ES, b.Sc. | ubl 
Health), M.B. Edin. ‘Contemporary Science’ Series, 


London: Scott. 


Books of this sort tend to make the imaginative reader feel 
himself inthe thick of a great battle between the powers of 
Evil, Disease, and Death and the unlucky Human Being—whose 
environment is all on the enemy’s side. For God’s great gifts 
of lizht and fresh air, of fair water and wholesome foods, are 
ever being peisoned and bedevilled and turned to curses by the 
very forces of civilisation. 

Grant d a_ shifting tent, or a wooden hut on a sunlit 
hill, with no drainage and a crystal spring welling out 
of the yranite; granted healthy parents, with wholesome 
food and fit clothing; and your family should grow up 
straight and strong and innocent of doctor's bills. But 
the isolation palls, and the boys want to go to the theatre, 
and the girls must have frocks and dances; so you come 
down to the city, and the enemy advances like a_ flood. 
Your house has a mews behind ; or the drains are not 
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the thing ; and typhoid is your master and your guest. The 
neighbour's cat comes in; the children pet t] 


1at harmless neces- 
sary creature: there are germ 


sin her fur; and the next thing is 
diphtheria. Or the book from tl 


e circulating library is fresh from 
the scarlet fever convalescent. Or the new kitchenmaid’s 
brother is Gying of typhus in the slum round the corner. Or, 
though you escape infection, the high houses opposite shut out 
your sunlight and you are bleached like celery. Or the next 
door chimney smokes into your bedroom, till you cough and 
sneeze and grow dry as a mutton-ham. And the very air of 
the city swarms with bacilli and micrococci of unquenchable 
ferocity and incalculable powers of multiplication. And the 
mind of the honest layman ree!s at thought of the innumerable 
risks per hour he runs 

But let him seek for comfort in a book like this, and 
what does he find? Ouarantine is useless; notification of 
infectious disease tells how many sick folk sicken daily, but 
such information is barren unless you are willing to be hailed off 
to the-+hospital ; d/sinfection, after recovery, will burn yout 
clothes, tear the paper well off your walls, burn sulphur in 
your best rooms, and generally play the devil; while zsolatios 
will make you and yours feel yourselves the pariahs you deserve 
tobe. It is all uncanny reading for a nervous man; but 
from the point of view of the health officer it is all true 
and practical and serviceable. Mr. Sykes quotes, ‘ For life is 
not to live, but to be well,’—-and Martial lived in Rome, where 
Sanitary laws were known and respected better, it is probable, 
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than they are in the London of to day: also Herbert Spencer's 
aphorism that the ‘first requisite of life is to be a good animal.’ 
In searching into the problems of sanitation he has accumulated 
a very considerable amount of information as to the influences 
which bear on health, on communicable diseases, on defensive 
measures thereagainst, and on the modern urban house. The 
great factors on the other side are heredity, environment, germs, 
dirt, and stagnant air. These can be fought in one way, those in 
another. But so long as the slums of great cities are allowed 
to get overcrowded, so long as rivers and wells are detiled with 
sewage, so long in fact as Dirt is King, so long will such books 


as this one be a prime necessity. 


NEW NOVELS 

There are sins of omission and sins of commission in //Aé 
Story of John Trevennich, by Walter C. Rhoades (London : 
Macmillan), but it is good reading in spite of them. The 
hero’s old family had been rescued from poverty by his father, 
who prospered in business, and retired to live in the family 
place in Cornwall. Jack ran into debt at Oxford, and, fearing 
to face the squire, listened to the prompting of the villain, who 
counselled smuggling. We have no space to go into details, but 
you will find that this seemingly impracticable scheme has a 
deal of plausibility. In fact it only came to grief because the 
villain gave it away (without risk to himself) for that, being a 
villain, he wanted to marry the hero’s particular girl and for- 
tune. He made it appear ‘here again details lend probability 
to the story) that the betrayal was done by the hero’s frofeg 
a rustic village lad ; only he very foolishly (villains are so care- 
less!) sent the letter in a committing envelope. The hero 
thrashes him to your comfort and goes away to make his 
fortune ; then he puts out a fire in the house of an old lover 
encountered by accident) of his mother, and that old lover 
leaves him his cash. With which he rescues his parent 
from impending ruin, and is forgiven the smuggling. Mean- 


time the villain has been accepted by the hero’s girl, and is 


8 
shown up in the nick of time. P/audi/e. Plots told in brief 
have a way of getting jocular, but there 1s merit in this one. 
Of course business ruins and timely rescuings do something 
smack of chestnuts, and from an artistic point of view the 
coincidence ofthe fire is a grave blemish ina novel of incident. 
But Mr. Rhoades has thought out an interesting story, and tells 
it with refreshing plainness. His drawing of character is only 
superficial, but is fairly good in its superficiality. Jack himself 
is a pleasant fellow, not prig, nor saint, nor boor—the three 
commonest varieties of hero. Robarts, the Maskwell of the 
pies e, you have probably never met; but he belongs to the 
kindly race of whole-souled scoundrels, without which what 
were the average novel’ The chief girl is agreeable, and 
recovers from her temporary lapse in the villain’s favour charm- 
ingly enough. A very passable tale, with no nonsense about 
intellect in 

A Son of Noah, by Mary Anderson (London: Digby Lony), 
is evidently intended to be, and is to some extent, a strange 
book. ‘The first chapter, which relates how an old Jew gave 
a manuscript toan Englishwoman, and how a learned Pro 
fessor translated the same, is superfluous, and tends to spoil 
the effect. ‘I have endeavoured to reproduce the original as 
closely as possible, remarked the Professor ; ‘it 1s with that 
view that I have thought it desirable to keep to the Biblical 
phrascology, although I assure you I found it, at times, exceed- 
ingly cramping’ ; and therefore you find a good many phrases 
for the origin of which you need not journey to Wardour Street. 
The story was told by the wife of Shem to her descendants, 
and handed down from generation to generation, until it was 
put into writing ‘about the time of the Maccabees’ ; it tells of 
Shem’s adventures before the Flood. Shem’s wife, it seems, 
was a variable woman, not to say a coquette, and Shem him- 
self on one occasion fell from the ways of virtue. For he was 
a mighty warrior, who slew giants and rescued people. Ona 
day he went to the city of the Sarpis, who were cannibals, and 
avery gruesome experience he had there. He was rescued 
by the priestess of their horrible god, and her dead body was 
taken into the Ark. There is a deal about flocks and herds, and 
tents and things, of course; the language, though it frequently 
lapses into modern English, is very fairly well conserved in the 
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same key. It might, no doubt, be argued that such venerable 
personages as Shem, Noah, and the rest ought to be sacred 
from liberties. That apart, however, the thing is certainly inter- 
esting in a way, and has something to recommend in the way 
of imagination and humanity. 

Mr. Albert Kevill-Davies has conceived the noble design of 
promulgating the theory that in the United States of America 
avery rich man can do anything. ‘To this end he has written 
anovel called Dollars ave Trumps (London: Griffith), The 
impossible achievement attributed to the rich man of the story 
is the detection of a person who committed two apparently 
purposeless murders. ‘The murderer is the hero of the story, 
and appears to have been a gentleman of much strength of 
mind. But the dollars are too many for him, and he perishes 
in an electric chair in the presence of twenty-five witnesses. 
The story begins in rather promising fashion, but Mr. Keviil- 
Davies shirks all the difficulties. This is the more reprehen- 
sible as they are not very serious, Of the millionaire’s actual 
proceedings we are told very little, and in the end it is far 
more by accident than by any special power of money to 
corrupt things aad people in America that he succeeds in bring- 
ing his enemy to the aforesaid chair. 

The Marploé (London: Macmillan), by Sidney Koyse 


‘ } : ’ ] y PTT in . 9 : 
Lysaght, is a work of the author of a serious dramatic poem, 


which has incurred the approdation of Zhe Saturday Review 
and Zhe Pristol Mercury. \t is not a bad story: also it is 
quite a mosa‘c of imitations. Thus you are introduced to 
just such a lrofessor—Wintersea by name—as Mr. leer 
bohm Tree once ‘created’ for a whole matinee. his 


Professor went down to a ship from the sea, and thereupon 
he met a sailor bearing a far 


ng otf, faint resemblance to Mr. 
William Bowlin - ) oe Se ee , 8 ‘ 
ham Bowling in Aaindow Gold; but the sailor's skipper 
was even more impossible than the sailor, for he said 
*‘Confound the fellow!’ The Professor found his ward, Dick 
alarw i¢ Les ’ . +. anvn ne - } | } 
Malory, in the skipper’s custody, and prompily displayed his 


erudition in a reference to ‘the editor of J/orte d’Arthur. 


Humphry Wrixon, the Marplot, was not a l’rofessor, but he 
read the Geddex Ass, which perhaps accounted for his prefer- 
ence for ‘excellent Litter sherry’: a rare beverage. Dick 
Malory, when he grew up, beat a man for beating his own 
donkey, following the rule in Lord Erskine’s case. But after- 
wards he bought the donkey, which his Lordship did not ; and 
with it and a ceriain child Connie (we seem to have heard of 
her) who had run away fiom a travelling circus see precedents 
in Wilkie Collins and the first Lord Lytton), he pervagated the 
land. Miss Chillington thought it an original idea to come 
through the country on a donkey, which shows how little the 
classes read their R. L. S. On the other hand, Miss C. ‘ would 
rather have been Lord Nelson’s mistress than his master’s 

i 

1 


queen’ ; so she had independent views. Who married which, 


or not, it would scarce be fair to tell, but the plot, though 
intricate, is well worked out. the interest is sustained, and there 
is plenty of ‘go’ about the writing especially in the Irish 

| lL §6But 
the author had done weli to refrain from comic country men. 
The Return of the Nati 1 


chapters. The Soudan vein, too, is pleasantly workec 


is very well, but Wessex-and-water 


Is Aamawkish tipple. One of the best things in the book, and 
an oDservation highly applicable to certain of the characters 
and incidents, is the Major’s appreciation of the Pyramids: 


‘ They're damn rum things, you know,’ said the Major, ‘damn 
rum things. But Mr. Lysaght has done far from badly, and 
will do niuch better. 
Hetty Denham, in d Zale that ts Teld (London; Eden) by 
Edith Escombe, had a mamma who was a divorcee. and her 
papa sent her to school at Hanover. Here, Kathie Devigne 
brought to her books, ‘always making sure that the authors 
were good. Ifeity forsook the ‘Hie Germanis,’ and came to 
Paris, where she went in for pictures, but could ve¢ understand 
the Old Masters. Especially, ‘she thought the little Christs 
weird and unbabiied. Then she lived at Thorppe (with two 
p's) and Geotirey Denham told her that he was ‘six foot one 
without my boots,’ ‘and it was a credible statement’; yet she 
married one Renton, a particularly illustrious twaddler. But he 
was not so sheerly imbecile as a later admirer called Mowbray, 
who, in an opera-box, said to her in tones hurried and low, 
‘I would like to kiss your hands, your feet... . “Stop!” | 
broke in, for he had roused ine. “Go back to your wife,” I 
scornfully added.’ She and Renton are still living together; and in 
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these days she will sit on a fence or a gate in the country, and 
just give herself up to the sensuous joy of effacing herself in 
Nature. And the author ‘is to see she is cremated, and never 
to put flowers on her grave, which latter injunction seems a 
little superfluous. The chapters are headed with quotations 
from strange authors as C. A. Swinburne, Gustave Flawbert, 
and George Lewis. Altogether a book of fear. 

The Earth Girl, by Frank Wyatt and C. H. Ross (London: 
Sinkin) is described as ‘a weird legend.’ Two murderers, a 
man and a womar, flying from an infuriated populace, came 
to a ruined house, and disappeared down a drain. ‘The 
infuriated populace demolished the house, so that the drain 
was choked. The murderers made their way to a cavern, 
whence there was no escaping, and lived there unhappily ever 
after. A child was born and grew up in the cavern until, her 
parents dead, she went up the drain again and appeared ‘as 
beautiful as an angel and as unclad as Eve’ before an elderly 
peer who owned the island—it all happened in one of the 
Channel Islands—and presumably had opened the drain. She 
explained that she had been living in the earth and ‘pressed 
him to her breast.’ So he called her Terra and loved her as a 
daughter. She was a very wicked person. She ran away with 
the elderly peer’s son to Monte Carlo, where the people said: 
‘How beautiful she is, and what a born gambler!- She would 
play—and play—and play, though the coins she played for 
were the souls of men.’ Having ‘tossed off’ a champagne glass 
of liqueur brandy she incited the peer’s son and his other son 
to fight. The one who was not killed committed suicide. She 
left Monte Carlo in the Club train ‘munching chocolate and 
sipping Cognac’—how powerful the contrast !—and, after 
sojourning in Paris and St. John’s Wood, eventually turned 
up at the island and proposed to marry the elderly peer. but 
a detective exposed her, and the elderly peer pushed her down 
the drain again, addressing her as ‘ Accursed wretch, loathsome 
animal, obscene, impure, revolting thing of beauty,’ and re- 
marking : ‘ To-morrow this building shall fall, a shapeless heap 
of ruin, above the stone that shuts you in, accursed that you 
are, for ever! Go down! Down, I say.’ It is all in the 
approved style of old-fashioned melodrama, but does not impress 
you as being particularly ‘ weird.’ 

} 
I 


Most of us have enough in us of the child or the savage to 


enjoy a good ghost story. The intrusion into one of scientific 
terms and unscientific theories is a bore, but the times demand 
it, In Dr. Paull’s Theory (Arrowsmith), Mrs. A. M. Diehl has 
indulged too frequently in tall talk about metempsychosis, 
affinities, and all that, but otherwise has made a tolerably suc- 
cessful incursion into fairyland. A clever young doctor dreams 
dreams and marries a young wife, who dies begging him to 
kill himself. Nearly twenty years later he meets the wife of an 
Italian prince, and she has dreamt dreams which have been all 
about the d 

of his dec 

death), and the theory has one excellent consequence : that he 
is enabled to regard his love for her as ‘not sinful or even 
faulty.’ Easy to make fun of such a story: but it is really 
weird and rather good of its kind. But it might have been 
better. The full-page illustrations, by the way, are dreadful. 


octor. His ‘ theory’ is that she is the reincarnation 
1 wife ‘she was born nine months after said wife’s 


BETTERMENT 
Betterment. By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. London: Arnold 


The fiscal policy of the London County Council can only 
be defended on the ground suggested by a rustic in one of 
Farquhar’s plays. ‘ Blame not my sister,’ he said, ‘ that sh 
mercenary, for she is but young.’ But by this time years should 
have brought the philosophic, or rather the practical, mind 


© is 


to the ‘piratical rakes and spendthrift gentlemen’ who sit at 
ease in Spring Gardens refusing to do anything until they can 
spend moneys to which, as yet, they are not entitled. Their 
betterment schemes have indeed been lately supported with 
less than the first fine careful rapture. But there is no reason 
for supposing them to be either abandoned or modified. M 
Baumann has, therefore, done good service by printing this 
extremely capable criticism of the principle as it is intended to 
work here, and as it actually works in America. His small 


y 


book is sound and profitable reading, bat at the same time 
difficult and none too pleasant, for it is musty with the odoui 
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of statutes, and his own style is more than rhetorical. but 
that may pass, since Mr. Baumann hits hard and clean at 
persons who deserve no better shrift. 

Betterment was known in the reign of Charles II. Pepys 
mentions a case after the fire of London, where a man demanded 
£700 for the midmost slice of his ground, and ‘to be excused 
paying anything for the rest of the ground that he was to keep. 
The City offered him {£700 alone: but the man ultimately let 


the City keep its £700 that he might have the benefit of the 
melioration without paying anything for it. American munici- 
palities may, under stringent limitations, levy upon property 
for improvements. But the amount can only equal a small 
proportion of the capital valuation : and even then the ground 
landlord is scrupulously protected by a complicated course of 
procedure. After twenty days’ notice, the Supreme Court 
appoints three Commissioners, one to represent the municipality, 
one to represent the owners, one to represent the Court. These 
must finish their inquiry within four months. After that, eighty 
days are allowed wherein to lodge appeals. These come in 
due course before the Commissioners, whose finding may be 
finally upset by the Court on the application of a majority of 
the persons assessed. Now, the London County Council 
requires rather more than / 5,000,000 to make certain necessary 
improvements. One half the sun is to be raised by betterment, 
the other by a betterment tax on the owners of ground values 
in London. Here is the Council's method. The Council shall 
fix an area, and the amount which 7” the Counctls opinion will 
be the increase in value of this area by reason of the improve 

ments : within seven years of their completion. The Provisional 
Award, as this is termed, is to be considered in full council. If 
no objection be taken, the Provisional Award shall become 
final. If an owner shall surmount all the difficulties set to 
prevent him from learning the facts, and serve an objection on 
the Council, the Local Government Board shall appoint an 
arbitrator, from whom there shall be no appeal, except on 
points of law, and who shall have full discretion as to costs. 
The betterment charge may be levied upon the tenant, who 
can deduct from the rent whatever is paid in respect thereof. 
The Improvements Rate is to be security for half the loan 
raised to complete the Council's undertakings: it shall be 
charged on the gross value of all property, including vacant 
houses and unoccupied land. 

Mr. Baumann points out that neither of these rates has 
the requisite elements of all local taxation: a taxing district 
and a commonratio. We are not sure that he would not have 
been well advised to leave the Improvements Kate on one side, 
as trenching upon the general question of the taxation of ground 
rents. But betterment is grossly unjust and ridiculously un- 
systematic. The Council is party and judge in its own suit; 
and, as Mr. Baumann puts it, ‘the arbitrator will know very 
well that if he takes any marked liberties with the provisional 
award, or gives costs against the Council, he is not likely to be 
nominated a second time for the business.’ Then the Council, 
with all the rates of London at its command, both can and will 
fight. Finally: betterment is a charge concerned neither with 
annual incomes nor capital values. It sins against Adam 
Smith’s four maxims of taxation ; uniformity, certainty, conve- 
nience, cheapness of collection. Further, as Mr. Baumarn 
shows in a brilliant deduction, it is in fact and essence buta sur- 
vival of the guid pro guo principle which Mill annihilated. There 
are these and a thousand other reasons why the ratepayers of 
London should not raise their income by this method: the 
most important being that the door ought to be ciosed stead- 
fastly in the face of municipal corruption, and betterment offers 
endless opportunities. Mr. Baumann’s book should be in the 
hands of every London elector: and an honest reading of 
what is well and honestly written ought to bring encouraging 
results. 


ESPANA AGRESTE 


Wild Spain. By ABEL CHAPMAN and WALTER J. BUCK, 
of Jerez. London: Gurney. 


The Iberic Peninsula might claim to be a region of varied 
and unconventional sport with rifle and fowling-piece, as well 
as to be the land of superstition and romance; and the 
bronzed and pelt-clad cazador is as native to the country 
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as the muleteer or the gypsy coper. Mr. Chapman and 
Mr. Buck are sportsmen of another type. Experts of twenty 
years standing in the cazo mayor and the cazo menor, they are 
also naturalists by taste and training, and they handle the pen 
well-nigh as skilfully as the gun. Their book is a prize to all 
who are interested in Spain or in the pursuit and study of wild 
game. To read it is to be smitten with the desire to seek out the 
flamingo in the marshes, the bustard and the wild boar in the 
cornlands and cork-oak thickets. the ibex and the lammergeier 
in the high sierras. Our authors wandered over nearly all the 
western parts of the Peninsula. But the experiences recorded 
are chiefly confined to Audalucia, that choicest and richest 
region of Spain, in the eyes alike of the poet, of the farmcr, 
and of the sportsman-naturalist. 

This old heritage of the Moor is hemmed in on the land side 
by rugged sierras, and towards the sea it presents a vast expanse 
of fenny wilderness —the J/ar7sma ; which in winter and spring 
consists of huge lakes dotted with reedy islands, and, after the heat 
and drought of summer and autumn, baked mud wastes, inter- 
spersed with canebrake. To all except afew adventurous sports- 
men the Marisma of the Lower Guadalquiver—the old ‘ Bactican 
wilderness ’—is less explored than the interior of Africa. ‘The 
element of the unknown and the unexpected, common in some 
degree to everything Spanish, imparts a gusto all its own to the 
pursuit ofits winged and other game with punt or cadresto— the 
stalking-pony—behind cover of which latter the fowler, if his 
luck and his knowledge of the ground and of the habits of 
the quarry be great, can creep within gunshot of innumerable 
flocks of divers and waders. The Marisma is one of the grand 
junctions and halting-places of the trains of migrants on thei! 
way from their winter haunts in Africa to their northern bieed- 
ing-places ; and interesting discoveries remain to make herein 
concerning the habits and resting-places of the residents and of 
the pilgrims. Not to many, however, can befall such fortune as 
was Mr. Chapman’s: for he solved the problems as to the 
breeding place, the nest, and the method of hatching of the 
flamingo. Loat-loads of tlamingo’s eggs are brought every 
season by the native sportsmen and peasants for sale at Bonanza 
or San Lucar, and yet, till lately, no scientific authority was in 
a position to contradict the venerable legend that the flamingo 
builds a nest of a height proportioned to the length of her 1 gs, 
and hatches her eggs by sitting astride them. Mr. Chapman 
found that this most characteristic and most beautiful of all the 
denizens of the Spanish marshes is content to erect a shallow edi- 
fice of mud, and has such a way of tucking in her long legs after 
the manner of a carpenter’s rule, and of gracefully disposing her 
serpentine neck amid her wing plumage, that no more c. m- 
pact-looking bird ever sat ona nest. Another stroke of luck, 
taking originally the form of accident, as good fortune so 
often does in this ‘land of vce versa’, enabled him in one day 
to identify the eggs of two species of rare gulls whose breeding 
places the naturalist had long sought in vain. 

The most fearful wild-fowl of the Marisma is your camel. 
Had Don ()uixote come back from one of his expeditions and 
reported the marvellous adventure of the encounter with a herd 
of wild camels in the region between Seville and Jerez, the 
Barber would assuredly have prescribed bleeding and head- 
shaving and the Curate would have solemnly exorcised the evil 
spirit of lying and frenzy. Not less incredulous was the attitude 
assumed towards Mr. Chapman when he first told the story of 
his meeting with camels in a state of nature in Lower Andalucia 
not fir out of hail of the track of steamer and railway. It was 
as much as Prejevalsky could do to persuade stay-at-home 
naturalists that he had sighted the wild camel in remotest 
Thibet ; and it was too much to look for acceptance of the 
tale that it can be hunted in the neighbourhood of the Sherry 
country, four days sailfrom ourownshores. But everything is 
credible in Spain. The wild camel of Andalucia isa sober and a 
well-authenticated fact. The race that had so entirely aban- 
doned its natural tastes and acquired habits as to pass days 
wading and browsing in the watery domain of the J/ar7sma is 
descended of domestic camels that were introduced more than 
sixty years ago and, being found unsuitable for road work, were 
allowed to wander in the wilderness. Doubtless, if any enter- 
prising sportsman were to bag one of the herd, an owner would 
appear ; but to all intents and purposes these have been wild 
camels for several generations. 

By the instance of the camel—surely Mr. Chapman is in 
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ervor in speaking of the ani walas a ‘bactrian’? one may judge 
of the strange encounters that vary and season wild sport in 
Spain. The pine forest and the high sierra are not less fertile 
in sporting surprises and in nature-notes than isthe marsh. The 
authors have tales to tell of ibex-shooting in the Sierra de 
Gredos of Old Castile, with ten days ina snow-cave in the Sierra 
Nevada; of boar-hunts and red-deer stalkings ; cf trout-fishing 
in the strcams of Leon and the Asturias; of experiences with 
e gles and the like in the forest and alpine regions of Northern 
and Southern Spiin ; of bustard-shooting on the plains ; of mar- 
vellous bags to b: made by those who know the seasons and 
the secre’s of flight-shooting on the Retuerta. Here, to 
tempt the fowler and the naturalist to the happy hunting- grounds 
in Andalucia, is the record of the total to six guns in 
four days towa'ds the end of November in a corner of 
the A/farisma, which the drought had not affected :—713 
ducks, 247 wild geese, 402 snip, 15 woodcock, 161 partridge, 
8 quail, 36 rabbits, 7 hares, y bittern, and ‘sundries, including 
sheldrake, gadwall, gargeney, marbled duck, pochard, coot, 
stilt, and oyster-catcher. Sport, no doubt, but sounding some- 
what like massacre as well. There are chapters on Spanish 
brigandage and gypsydom, on bulls and bull-fighting, and on 
Andalucian agriculture and viticulture and peasant life ; and 
the volume is capitally 1 lustrated, mostly from sketches taken 
on the spot by the authors. ‘The book is one of the most fas- 
cinating on Spain and on sport that has appeared for some 
time. 


OLD AND NEW 


Professor F. G. Selby has edited the first book of Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning ‘\.ondon: Macmillan. chiefly, it 
would appear, for native Indian Students. We hope for it a 
more imperial circulation, for the Advancement is one of our 


little read classics. In no other of his works does Bacon 


shov his better nature s» wll as here. The hyperbolical 
dedication to James I. is indeed unworthy, but where else shall 
we find so noble and hopeful a view of knowledge, such a 
choice of scriptural and classical quotations admirably applied, 
so flowing, yet so elevated a sty'e? Herein cccurs that 
famous cemparison of letters to ships which ‘pass through 
the vast seas of time, and make ages so distant to participate 
of the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of the 
other’; while the passage that contains the noble allusion to 
those great works which are ‘exempted from the wrong of time’, 
is probably the best Bacon ever penned. Mr. Selby’s notes 
are only too copious and minute. 

Some sceptics —amonz them so eminent a statesman 
as Lord Salisbury—hold that international law is scarce law at 
all; since it wants the supreme sanction cf force. In the 
Science of International Law (Lendon: Clay) Mr. T. A. 
Walker diligently strives to confute such heresies, and to 
present a complete view of the subject. He distinguishes 
international law from municipal law on the one side and 
private international law on the other. He traces the history 
of his szience both before and after the days of Grotius. 
Finally he discusses the latter-day attitude of nations to 
each other both in peace and war; he prefixes a full list 
of authorities, ke affixes tables of cases and so forth. No- 
where shall you tind a completer manual. 

Stam) duties, by the very coaditiois of their existence, are 
ever varying. Thus the law on the subject, scattered over 
a large number of Acts, tends continually to become confused. 
The Stamp Act, 1870, and 7he Stamp Duties Management 
Act, 7870, were consolidating statutes, which for a little made 
things intelligible ; but time and the needs of the public purse 
brought fresh lezislation, and chaos came again. Finaly 
The Stamp Act, 1891, and The Stamp Duties Management 
Act, 1891 (both of which came in force quite recently 
reconsolidated the law, so that in the near future the 
perplexed practitioner will be able to tell with reasonable 
certainty and in a reasonable time the duty to be paid on each 
of the various instruments that pass through his hands. To 
aid him, Mr. N. J. Highmore, the Assistant-Solicitor of Inland 
Revenue, has edited the statutes in question (London : 
Stevens). He has appended a few practical notes to the 
various sections, and compiled a comparative table showing 
the correspondence between the sections of the Acts of ‘91 


. 
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and the sections of the antecedent law. The index of this 
unpretentious and useful work is particularly well done. 

Mr. T. E. Page, M.A., has edited for the ‘ Elementary Classics 
Series’ the first book of Virgil’s 4:nezd ‘London : Macmillan). 
One can say nothing new of it. ‘There are a thousand such 
elsewhere, As worthy of your wonder’; but the edition is handy, 
the t:pe excellent, the vocabulary sufficient: while the notes 
are always brief, usually practical, and sometimes entertaining. 
Then, Mr. H. J. Roby and Mr. A. S. Wilkins have compiled An 
Elementary Latin Grammar (London: Macmillan) to serve as 
an introduction to Mr. Roby’s well-known Latin Grammar for 
Schools. ‘Much has been intentionally omitted which is com- 
monly given in Latin Grammars,’ but the book goes into detail 
enough for any schoolboy, Macaulay’s not excepted. A useful 
appendix sets forth a clear account of Roman money, Roman 
reckoning of time, etc. 

Had Miss Chennels contented herself in An Egyptian 
Princess Edinburgh : Blackwood) with writing only about the 
princess and her attendants, her book had been shorter by a 
volume—and therewith interesting. For her unique experience 
of harem life was worth recording, and there are many chapters 
that well repay the reader. But Miss Chennels has spoilt her 
chance of success by stuffing her volumes with a portentous 
amount of padding. You continually stumble against such 
passages as this: ‘the night was calm, and the lights were 
reflected in the water; it w:s altogether the most fairy-like 
scene that could be imagined. At all the paths leading down 
to the palace, sentinels were placed until the eunuchs should 
give the signal for the gardens to be given up to the lacies. I 
went back into the house, and I believe the gentlemen went 
down to the shore.” Sure no féte on the Bosphorus ever 
before, or since, called forth so fatuous an eulogy? But you 
cannot but take a certain malicious pleasure in her Cescrip- 
tion of a dance ‘which was performed in Turkish costume, so 
there was not the slizhtest display made; but after that came 
the marowska in which the four ladies were clad in short full 
petticoats stopping at the knees, but with much more decorous 
trowsers than our poor ballet girls wear.’ 

Unlike too many law books for the understanding of whose 
barbarous jargon a special education is required, Mr. Stewart’s 
Treatise on the Law of Scotland Relating to Rights of Fishing 

Edinburgh : Clark) can be read intelligently by the ordinary 
layman. Since its first appearance it has, accordingly, had a 
place in the library of many a Scots country house. For some 
time it has been out of print and hard to get. Moreover, 
the law as it stood in 1869 has been both modified and 
developed on important points by decisions of the Courts, as the 
acquisition of salmon fishings by prescriptive use. Statutes 
have also been passed, to name but that which reconstitutes 
the Fishery Board and introduces provisions for the better 
The new edition which was urgently 
needed, has at length appeared. Mr. Shairp, the editor, 
his done his part with care, and on the whole with discre- 
tion, though it may be doubted if the constructions which 
he puts on decided cases are in every instance sound. And 


regulation of trawling. 


the value and completeness of the work are increased by 
sundry well-considered additions. 

Some Notes of the Past, 1870-1891 (London: Murray), by 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, is a m dest and interesting little 
book of recollections, mainly of the Franco-German war and 
of Napoleon III. A chapter on Prince Lucien Bonaparte and 
some reminiscences of the Prince Imperial in London are of 
later date, but the major part of the volume has to do with Sir 
Henry’s own experiences in 70-71. These chapters, slight and 
inconsequent as they are, were quite worth republishing and 
are quite worth reading. 

We have also received 4 Manual of Ethics (London: 
Clive), by J. S. Mackenzie; a new edition, being the third, of 
The Nations Around Israel (London: Macmillan), by Annie 
Keary ; a cheap edition of )»yden (London : Warae, being the 
new volum: of the ‘Albion’ series; a new edition of Gladys 
Fane (London: Unwin), by T. Wemyss Reid, being the 
first instalment of the ‘ Novel’ series, which is handy in form 
and otherwise suitable for the purpose it is intended to fulfil ; 





UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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and a new issue, being the twentieth thousand, of AZere/y 
Mary Ann (London: Tuck), by I. Zangwill, being the initial 
number of the ‘Breezy Library, which is described as an 
attempt ‘to dissociate a shilling from a shocker. 
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(THE BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN. 

Magnificent for pots, in the greenhouse, or the open garden. Quite hardy, and 
leli y scented. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the Summer and 
rw tumn, 

Fine Selected Roots. Per doz. ss. 6d. ; six for 3s., or twenty-five for ros. 

Extra Fine Roots. Per doz. 8s.; six for 4s. 6d , or twenty-five for 1gs. 

Very Large Roots. Splendid. Per doz. 1§s. ; six for 8s., or three for 4s. 6d 

Carefully packed and sent Carriage Free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers & Nurserymen, Norwich. 
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44, 4, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CapiTaAL SUBSCRIBED . ° ‘ ‘ ° é “ . £2,000,000 0 Oo 
Paip Up ‘ . ° ° e ' . . . 251,093 15 Oo 
RESERVE Funp . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ , 223,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , ; ‘ . ‘ ° ° - 1,748,906 ° 


Board of Directors. 
Won. Keswick, CAairnian (Messrs. Jardi ne, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF iy sole pra (Me rs. André, Mendel & Co.) 
EGrert Iveson (Mess at son & Co.). 
“es 1p M‘LEAN s (He mn ong and Shanghai Bank). 
ID. Sassoon (late Nes ssrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
Hi. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—Pxrixnces STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows == 
4¢ per cent. for One and Two Years. 


ae « for Three and Four Years. 
5 ee for Five Years. 
Interest pai 1 half-ye arly 


MITCHEL a & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
ri 00 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 
\t NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION f PROFITS 18g0— 
after a stringent Z4’rce per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POt INDS PER CENT PER 





ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when P es moze Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—(£1,752,500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. AM/anager—W SwitH LL.D 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE eager 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. ly to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND II FRE DE RICK STREET, 7 y y x 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Shipping Announcements. 





P.«O.Maic Steamers From 
LoNDON To 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, } 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and | Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY , ‘ -) 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, | 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, Every 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, | Fortnight. 
and ALEXANDRIA . ‘ . «df 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiMTp.) 


BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MomBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


Bac HDAD. 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BL IR MAH. E AST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and.4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY Sz we_L & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 


Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Col ~aaaenan iat PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBi ion 
Head ( icés— 
soe {F. GREEN & CO., adaie thats titan, Menaaasitil 
Managers | sNDERSON, ANDE KSON & CO, | seas — 
For passage appl ly to tl latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AV =NUE, E.C 
to the Branch Office, 1 COC KSP UR STREET, S.W. 





Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Du —_ 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commoces, 
Oriental Carpets and Embre oideries. Old Ch ina, Engravings, lv« wries , and Curios. 


IRISH SOCIETY. 
(THE iinet SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 
Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny 


N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
ear, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 
London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 Lupcate Hu EL, E.C 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


Awardet Two Fadernetional Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL'S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS BLANCMANCE. 





SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—Easter Roan, 


EDINBURGH. 


botel Announcements, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


bem Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 

Und ler the. guished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading at ili id Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south as pe t; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room: cuisine, English ee French : wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For T ariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorRTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, conv enient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. M«¢ yderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER ‘“GOSDEN., 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cg a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE LIBRARY AND 
EASY CHAIRS SMOKING ROOM 
LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 











Furnishing Establishment in the World. OG 
PERSIAN NUMUDS Ti 
PERSIAN NUMUDS | 


\ APLE & CO. invite attention t large collection of 
i PERSIAN NUMUDS, a few exam alin of sizes 


and prices of which are appended N imuds are at once 


yh Ee | 
i> ao. Y 








* 
the thickest, salieat and most durable of floor cover ng 
and being so nearly square, supply a desideratum in Orient 
( arpets. 
‘2 ft. i h, t 
* 1 : By 8 a - 14 ) yo a _ 9 
The Sheridan Chair re" 2 md 30 8... 215 © .. a2 2 by ‘ The Pitan pe Bamboo naprseene 
An exceedingly comfortable shape, stuffed all hair, * 1, tess las Miri ; ‘ your 6 ... ° Witt 1amental front, 3ft. 6in. wi de ft. . high 
in hands: me Cret mne, £3 35. - : 2 Aa oe — ‘ : tft. tin deer Dp. a 
— Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2 Por., and 1 lb. Lins, 
a, which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50,"and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.— The p ctu padaiies by our r He elper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our corre pondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw *saysi—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the Oc tee er number of the 
Review of Reviews for a seheme to ten. -mokers in union workhouses with tobacco, 1 am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the n ost selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appe als at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker Were lin London, I 
would at once start a collecting bi x for the fund, and levy contributiens for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 
unfortunately, my bu sines mpels me to be a wandererer round the ( ontine nt for the next mne months I can howe 
ever, do a little. an per like tu contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING ‘TOBACCO, viz. 
“PLAYERS NAV Y CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enc a the :refore, a cheque for the amount,’ 


| LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BaLtantyne, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Frerp, at the Nationa OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 




















